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ACADEMIC INDEPENDENCE' 


By JAMES B. CONANT 


Harvard University 


There is justifiable concern today in academic circles about cer- 
tain malicious misrepresentations of the nation’s colleges and 
universities. But there is nothing new in the phenomenon. Mr. 
Lowell in his day had to meet head-on demands to “fire” certain 
faculty members because of what they said as citizens. For the 
whole of my term of office there have been off and on recurring 
attacks on Harvard as well as other universities. At the moment 
the charges range from that of harboring members of the Commu- 
nist Party to teaching economics in such a way as to make converts 
to the political doctrine of nationalization of industries or to 
supporting socialistic schemes for health insurance. However, I 
am inclined to think the proponents of the ridiculous charge that 
our colleges are subversive receive a wider hearing today than at 
any time in recent history. Among the reasons for this change in 
the popular attitude towards institutions of higher education is the 
failure of colleges by their collective action to demonstrate the 
nature of their primary task. For example, the public entertain- 
ment business in which almost all of us are engaged has become so 
competitive as to generate public scandals. (Let us remember 
Harvard was the first college to build a stadium, and if President 
Lowell had not stood steadfast against alumni pressure, we would 
have today a giant stadium built in the gay twenties on borrowed 
money.) Another reason, perhaps, for public suspicion of the 
colleges is the special position they have occupied under the Se- 
lective Service Act as this has been administered. A group of 
college presidents, of whom I was one, proposed in early 1951 that 


1 From the Report of Dr. Conant, as President of Harvard University, to 
the Board of Overseers of the University on January 12, 1953, for the 
academic year, 1951-52 (published through the courtesy of Harvard Uni- 
versity). 
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a universal military service law be enacted; but this suggestion 
was not followed by the Defense Department and Congress. 
Instead, Selective Service promulgated regulations which were 
designed to keep the colleges full of students and give in fact total 
exemptions to most scientists and engineers. These regulations 
accomplished their immediate purpose, but at the price of a growing 
popular resentment. To be sure, many college graduates are 
serving in the armed forces; I have had to write once again sad 
letters to the families of recent alumni who have fallen in battle. 
But by and large it has been the boy who was not able to go to 
college whose family has had to mourn. It is obvious that such a 
policy does not make for national unity. 


II 


I have mentioned two reasons why I think those who attack our 
colleges receive a hearing, but I am well aware that the attackers 
do not use these arguments. Rather, they make the most of the 
public activities of certain faculty members and of the political 
disagreements about economics and social national policy that 
have divided this nation for twenty years. As to the first, we must 
admit that a few (a very few) professors in some universities have 
made foolish public statements as a consequence of their earnest 
desire for an immediate peaceful settlement with Soviet Russia. 
To most of us their attitude has been completely unrealistic as to 
the nature of the global struggle with communism. But before 
anyone condemns the utterances of those who have seemed apolo- 
gists for Russian Communism, let him remember how recently we 
were allies of the Soviet Union and also how long it took for many 
of us to become fully aware of the true nature of the Communist 
Party in the United States. If there are members of the staff 
of any university who are in fact engaged in subversive activities, 
I hope the Government will ferret them out and prosecute them. 
But in so doing, I trust it will not create an atmosphere in which 
professors would be afraid to speak freely as private citizens on 
public issues. Certainly if the trustees or administrative officers 
of a university were to engage in any investigation of a professor’s 
activities as a citizen, the life of the university would be de- 
stroyed. Of that I am sure. Outside of his classroom a pro- 
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fessor speaks and acts as a private citizen. What his views may be 
or how wisely or foolishly he speaks is no concern of the university 
administration, provided he is not acting illegally as determined by 
due process of law. And the phrase “due process” can well be 
underlined in this period of tension. 

As I have said on more than one occasion in the past few years, 
I would not be party to the appointment of a Communist to any 
position in a school, college, or university. There are no known 
adherents to the Party on our staff and I do not believe there are 
any disguised communists either. But even if there were, the 
damage that would be done to the spirit of this academic community 
by an investigation by the University aimed at finding a crypto- 
communist would be far greater than any conceivable harm such 
a person might do. 

As to the charges that some professors hold unpopular political 
opinions, the answer is, of course, they do. It would be a sad day 
for the United States if the tradition of dissent were driven out of 
the universities. For it is the freedom to disagree, to quarrel 
with authority on intellectual matters, to think otherwise, that 
has made this nation what it is today. Indeed, I would go farther 
and say that our industrial society was pioneered by men who were 
dissenters, who challenged orthodoxy in some field and challenged 
it successfully. The global struggle with communism turns on this 
very point. 

As to the balance between orthodoxy and unorthodoxy in any 
faculty which deals with controversial subjects, be it theology, 
philosophy, law, political theory, architecture or economics, that 
is for each university to determine by its own procedures. The 
independence of each college and university would be threatened 
if governmental agencies of any sort started inquiries into the 
nature of the instruction that was given. The colleges of the 
United States have nothing to hide, but their independence as cor- 
porate scholarly organizations is of supreme importance. One 
need hardly argue this point in view of the dramatic examples of 
what occurred under the Nazi and Fascist régimes as well as what 
is now going on in totalitarian nations. 
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FREEDOM AND THE HUMANITIES' 


By LEARNED HAND 


United States Circuit Court 


The theme today is education, as to which you, the Regents of 
the University, have an overarching superintendence. What I 
have to say will be directed toward one aspect of your responsibil- 
ity: the preparation of citizens for their political duties. I shall 
argue that the “humanities,” instead of being regarded only as a 
solace, a refuge, and an enrichment of the individual—as indeed 
they are—are also an essential factor in training him to perform 
his duties in a democratic society, as important even as acquaint- 
ance with the persons and the current events on which he is called 
upon to pass. 

The gifted men who contrived that great compromise, the 
Constitution of the United States, and secured its ratification 
by a society which might very probably have repudiated 
it upon a referendum, were well aware of the dangers which sur- 
rounded a totalitarian government, as well when power was lodged 
in the people at large, as when it rested in one man, or in an aristoc- 
racy. Indeed, some of the ablest of them, Hamilton for example, 
did not believe that any society could endure in which the voters 
had uncontrolled authority, even though the suffrage was as lim- 
ited as it then was; and the experience of France in the next ten 
years seemed to them a demonstration that they had been right. 
The compunctions that all felt, including the people at large, were 
the reason why so many of the states made the first ten amend- 
ments practically a condition upon ratification, and they were all at 
once added, as you know. It is not important here whether it was 
from the outset inevitable that the word of the Supreme Court 
should be final as to what the Amendments meant; but it is im- 

1 Address delivered at the evening session of the Eighty-sixth Convocation of 


ow of the State of New York, on October 24, 1952, in Albany, New 
ork, 
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portant that they, and in particular the First and Fifth, contained 
hallowed phrases which thoughtful people at the end of the Eight- 
eenth Century usually believed to embody mandates that either 
were of divine origin, or could be deduced from the inherent nature 
of Man in Society. Against these mandates no statute should 
prevail, and the Amendments, so far as they embodied them, 
were, strictly speaking, redundant. Moreover, it would not be 
true to say that this belief is not still widely held; indeed, one of 
the striking political agitations of the present is the recrudescence 
of the notion of “Natural Law” after its general repudiation by 
English-speaking lawyers in the Nineteenth Century. We are 
even assured that those who do not share it are “materialists” 
and amoral upholders of the doctrine that Might makes Right. 
Most parts of the Constitution are specific enough to be treated 
like other legal commands; when we have to decide their meaning, 
we can proceed just as in the case of a dispute over the meaning of a 
statute; we look to their history and their setting with confidence 
that these will disclose their purpose. And that also applies to a 
large part of the Amendments themselves. For instance, no 
general cultural background is needed to reach a right opinion as to 
whether a statute has infringed the provision that the accused 
must be tried in the district where the crime was committed, or 
that he must be “‘confronted” by “the witnesses against him.” 
But the situation is quite different when we are dealing with the 
broad clauses on which the conduct of a free society must in the 
end depend. What is “freedom of speech and of the press”; what 
is the “establishment of religion and the free exercise thereof”; 
what are “unreasonable searches,” ‘due process of law,” and 
“equal protection of the law”: all these are left wholly undefined 
and cannot be effectively determined without some acquaintance 
with what men in the past have thought and felt to be their most 
precious interests. Indeed, these fundamental canons are not 
jural concepts at all, in the ordinary sense; and in application they 
turn out to be no more than admonitions of moderation, as ap- 
pears from the varying and contradictory interpretations that the 
judges themselves find it necessary to put upon them. Nor can 
we leave to ourts the responsibility of construing and so of en- 
forcing them, for the powers of courts are too limited to reach the 
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more controversial questions that arise under them. For, as you 
know, courts will not intervene—or at least they constantly avow 
that they should not—unless the action challenged infringes the 
Constitution beyond any fair dispute. While there are any plaus- 
ible arguments in support of a measure, they must abstain; and 
so it results that in much the larger part of such controversies it is 
the voters, speaking through their delegates, who have the final 
word and the final responsibility; and that in the end it is they and 
they alone, who can and will preserve our liberties, if preserved 
they are to be. For their guidance there are no vade mecums, no 
handbooks, no manuals; they must depend upon such enlighten- 
ment as they can muster from within, and upon their conscience, so 
far as they have one. That enlightenment and that conscience 
they may indeed find in divine revelation; but when they do, they 
tap sources that I am not qualified to discuss: not any better quali- 
fied than I am to discuss what doctrines are inherent in the nature 
of Man in Society. I know of none of either sort, nor can I find 
direction from those who profess to know. It is because I am 
shorn of such resort that, to me at any rate, there appears to be no 
escape in each situation from balancing the conflicting interests at 
stake with as detached a temper as we can achieve. 


II 


A constitution, a statute, a regulation, a rule—in short, a “law” 
of any kind—is at once a prophecy and a choice. It is a prophecy, 
because it attempts to forecast what will be its effects: whom it 
will benefit and in what ways; on whom its impact will prove a 
burden; how much friction and discontent will arise from the ad- 
justments that conformity to it will require; how completely it can 
be enforced; what enforcement will cost; how far it will interfere 
with other projects or existing activities; and, in general, the whole 
manifold of its indirect consequences. A thoroughgoing and de- 
pendable knowledge of these is obviously impossible. For ex- 
ample, although we can anticipate with some degree of assurance 
who will pay a steeply graded income tax and in what amounts, 
there is no way to tell what its indirect effects will be: what activi- 
ties of the taxpayers in the higher brackets it will depress; if they 
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do not work so hard, in what way they will occupy their newly ac- 
quired leisure; how any new activities they may substitute will 
affect others; whether this will be offset by a loss of the mellowed 
maturity and the wisdom of those who withdraw. Such prophe- 
cies infest law of every sort, the more deeply as it is far-reaching; 
and it is an illusion to suppose that there are formulas or statistics 
that will help in making them. They can rest upon no more than 
enlightened guesses; but these are likely to be successful as they 
are made by those whose horizons have been widened, and whose 
outlook has been clarified, by knowledge of what men have striven 
to do, and how far their hopes and fears have been realized. There 
is no substitute for an open mind, enriched by reading and the arts. 


So much for what I have called the element of prophecy; re- 
fractory as it is, at least it depends only upon facts, however inac- 
cessible. There remains the much more difficult element of choice. 
In such inquiries, as I have said, I see no escape from a calculus of, 
and balance between, the group interests—that is, the desires and 
values—whose conflict the measure under consideration is an at- 
tempt to adjust. But desires and values are not quantitatively 
measurable, for they seldom have any common constituents, and 
without these they cannot be objectively compared. On the 
other hand, an individual has the necessary means in his own case, 
for, although his personal desires and values are absolute, irreduci- 
ble and undeducible, and have just that authority which he feels 
them to have, he has as authoritative a competence to compare 
them and to prefer one to another, as he has to appraise them sep- 
ately. Thus, although such preferences are themselves as final as 
the desires and values, it would be easy to choose between the de- 
sires and values of conflicting social groups, if we could safely im- 
pute to them our own preferences. But by what right can we do 
so; and, if we cannot, what other means of vicarious choice have 
we? I submit that we have none except in so far as we can imagi- 
natively project ourselves into the position of the groups between 
which we must choose. Surely I need not dilate upon how hard it 
is todo that. Even in our own affairs how often have we tried to 
anticipate how we shall feel on a future occasion, only to be sur- 
prised by the unexpected difference, when it comes to pass. And if 
it is hard to foreshadow our own feelings, how much harder is it to 
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do so for others? It is not enough to be personally detached, al- 
though that is of course a condition; we must also acquire a capac- 
ity for an informed sympathy with, and understanding of, the de- 
sires and the values of others; and that, I submit, only those have 
any chance of attaining whose experience is supplemented by some 
acquaintance, the wider the better, with what others have thought 
and felt in circumstances as near as possible to those of the groups 
in question. 


III 


I dare hope that it may now begin to be clearer why I am arguing 
that an education which includes the “humanities” is essential to 
political wisdom. By “humanities” I especially mean history; 
but close beside history and of almost, if not quite, equal impor- 
tance are letters, poetry, philosophy, the plastic arts, and music. 
Most of the issues that mankind sets out to settle, it never does 
settle. They are not solved, because, as I have just tried to say, 
they are incapable of solution properly speaking, being concerned 
with incommensurables. At any rate, even if that be not always 
true, the opposing parties seldom do agree upon a solution; and the 
dispute fades into the past unsolved, though perhaps it may be re- 
newed as history and fought over again. It disappears because it 
is replaced by some compromise that, although not wholly accept- 
able to either side, offers a tolerable substitute for victory; and he 
who would find the substitute needs an endowment as rich as pos- 
sible in experience, an experience which makes the heart generous 
and provides his mind with an understanding of the hearts of 
others. The great moderates of history were more often than not 
men of that sort, steeped, like Montaigne and Erasmus, in knowl- 
edge of the past. Let me quote from one of these, our own Franklin. 
After long, and at times bitter, controversy the final draft of the 
Constitution was accepted on Saturday, September 12, and was 
sent to be engrossed over the week end. Nevertheless, there was 
still doubt about what might happen on Monday when the dele- 
gates were to sign. On Sunday Franklin wrote out a statement 
which Wilson read for him the next day. It is too long to quote in 
extenso, but I cannot forbear a sentence or two, so appropriate is it 
to what I am trying to say. 
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I agree to this constitution with all its faults, if they are such, 
because I think a general Government necessary for us and there is 
no form of Government but what may be a blessing to the people if 
well administered, and believe further that this is likely to be well 
administered for a course of years, and can only end in Despotism, 
as other forms have done before it, when the people shall have be- 
come so corrupted as to need despotic Government, being incapable 
of any other. I doubt too whether any other convention we can 
obtain may be able to make a better constitution. For when you 
assemble a number of men to have the advantage of their joint 
wisdom, you inevitably assemble with those men all their preju- 
dices, their passions, their errors of opinion, their local interests 
and their selfish views. From such an Assembly can a perfect 
production be expected.... Thus, I consent, Sir, to this constitu- 
tion because I expect no better, and because I am not sure it is 
not the best. 


Out of such a temper alone can come any political success which 
will not leave behind rancor and vindictiveness that are likely so 
deeply to infect its benefits as to make victory not worth while; 
and it is a temper best bred in those who have at least what I like 
to call a bowing acquaintance with the “humanities. 


For these are 
fitted to admonish us how tentative and provisional are our attain- 
ments, intellectual and moral; and how often the deepest convic- 
tions of one generation are the rejects of the next. That does not 
indeed deny the possibility that, as time goes on, we shall accumu- 
late some body of valid conclusions; but it does mean that these 
we can achieve only by accumulation; that wisdom is to be gained 
only as we stand upon the shoulders of those who have gone be- 
fore. Just as in science we cannot advance except as we take over 
what we inherit, so in statecraft no generation can safely start at 
scratch. The subject matter of science is recorded observation of 
the external world; the subject matter of statecraft is the Soul 
of Man, and of that too there are records—the records I am talking 
about today. The imagination can be purged and the judgment 
ripened only by an awareness of the slow, hesitant, wayward course 
of human life, its failures, its successes, but its indomitable will to 
endure. 

I cannot but think that we of this generation are politically in 
especial need of such education. Our nation is embarked upon a 
venture, as yet unproved; we have set our hopes upon a com- 
munity in which men shall be given unchecked control of their own 
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lives. That community is in peril; it is invaded from within, it is 
threatened from without; it faces a test which it may fail to pass. 
The choice is ours whether, when we hear the pipes of Pan, we shall 
stampede like a frightened flock, forgetting all those professions on 
which we have claimed to rest our polity. God knows, there is 
risk in refusing to act till the facts are all in; but is there not greater 
risk in abandoning the conditions of all rational inquiry? Risk for 
risk, for myself I had rather take my chance that some traitors 
will escape detection than spread abroad a spirit of general suspi- 
cion and distrust, which accepts rumor and gossip in place of un- 
dismayed and unintimidated inquiry. I believe that that com- 
munity is already in process of dissolution where each man begins 
to eye his neighbor as a possible enemy; where nonconformity with 
the accepted creed, political as well as religious, is a mark of dis- 
affection; where denunciation, without specification or backing, 
takes the place of evidence; where orthodoxy chokes freedom of 
dissent; where faith in the eventual supremacy of reason has be- 
come so timid that we dare not enter our convictions in the open 
lists, to win or lose. Such fears as these are a solvent which can eat 
out the cement that binds the stones together; they may in the 
end subject us to a despotism as evil as any that we dread; and 
they can be allayed only in so far as we refuse to proceed on suspi- 
cion, and trust one another until we have tangible ground for mis- 
giving. The mutual confidence on which all else depends can be 
maintained only by an open mind and a brave reliance upon free 
discussion. I do not say that these will suffice; who knows but we 
may be on a slope which leads down to aboriginal savagery? But of 
this I am sure: if we are to escape, we must not yield a foot upon 
demanding a fair field, and an honest race, to all ideas. “Blame 
not before thou hast examined; understand first and then rebuke. 
Answer not before thou hast heard; interrupt not in the midst of 
speech.” Those words were written nearly 2000 years ago; they 
came out of an experience already long, and refined in the fires of 
passion and conflict; they are the product of a wisdom, bought by 
ages of bitter trial; and by that wisdom alone shall we be saved, 
we, who boast ourselves to be the aposiles of a faith in the eventual 
triumph of Wisdom. Listen also to these as ancient words that 
tell of the excellence of Wisdom. 
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There is in her a spirit quick of understanding, holy, alone in 
kind, manifold, subeil, freely moving, clear in utterance, unpol- 
luted, distinct, ‘unharmed, loving what is good, keen, unhindered, 
beneficent, loving toward man, steadfast, sure, free from care, 
all-powerful, all-surveying, and penetrating through all spirits that 
are quick of understanding, pure, most subtil.... And if a man 
longeth even for much experience, she knoweth the things of old, 
and divineth the things to come; she understandeth subtilties of 
speeches and interpretations of dark sayings; she forseeth signs 
and wonders, and the issues of seasons and times. I determined 
therefore to take her unto me to live with me, knowing that she is 
one who would give me good thoughts for counsel, and encourage 
me in cares and griefs.... For she knoweth all things and hath 
understanding thereof; and in my doings she shall guide me in the 
ways of soberness, and she shall guard me in her glory. And so 
shall my works be acceptable, and I shall judge the people right- 
eously, and shall be worthy of my Father’s throne. 
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EDUCATION BY FACADE 


or How to Choose a College 
By WALTER HOUSTON CLARK 


Hartford Seminary Foundation 


The American public in recent years has been scandalized by 
revelations of bribe-taking, cheating in examinations, and other 
dishonesties among college students, and many are the citizens 
who hold up hands of horror at the morals of the coming leaders of 
our country. But anyone in touch at the same time with the 
coming generation and the one already here knows that sons are, 
if anything, more wholesome than their fathers, and if the children’s 
teeth are set on edge it is their fathers who have eaten the sour 
grapes. And for anyone who wishes to search more subtly than 
his neighbor for the origin of the trouble there is no better instruc- 
tion than to contemplate the phenomenon that might be termed 
“education by fagade,”’ the disease of emphasizing educational 
externals at the expense of more important things. While this is 
in evidence at all levels, elementary and secondary, public and 
private, it is particularly distressing in the colleges, which seek to 
educate what is supposed to be the flower of the educational 
process. Let us examine some instances and note the variety of 
forms the fagade may take.! 


II 


A certain third-rate college in the Middle West recently raised 
several million dollars in a successful campaign for funds. De- 
spite the fact that the professors were wretchedly paid, all of the 
money went into a complete renovation of the campus. It is still 

1 Since this article was written, there has come to the attention of the author a 
volume, entitled The Younger American Scholar: His Collegiate Origins, by Pro- 
fessors Robert H. Knapp and Joseph J. Greenbaum of Wesleyan University, to be 


published shortly by the University of Chicago Press. This is an excellent source 
of information for judging the academic effectiveness of various American colleges. 
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a third-rate college, but the public now is not so aware of it. A 
Southern university accepted an enormous gift which, by the terms 
of the donation, could be spent only on building. The campus is 
now one of the showplaces of the region, but since none of the funds 
received could be put aside for upkeep or faculty, the university 
scrimps along, able to maintain only the most meager teaching 
force with the thinnest possible salaries. The faculty of a New 
England institution of excellent reputation recently made a careful 
study of the relation of their salaries and their expenditures. It 
was found that only a handful of individuals were meeting their 
expenses on what the college paid them, while about half were 
falling behind despite income from other sources. Yet, at the 
same time the college has engaged in an extensive building program 
to expand athletic and other facilities, largely by means of adding 
to teaching load. Salary raises during the past decade had been 
mean and niggardly. The administration had declined to par- 
ticipate in the investigation and belittled it when it was completed. 
Such treatment has caused among the faculty members much 
cynicism and discontent which, filtering down to the student body, 
hardly advances the educational process. Low salaries under 
conditions like these affect teaching efficiency in another way also. 
They tend to intimidate the instructors and hinder that free, 
independent expression of views that is so wholesome an element 
in a truly vigorous and educationally progressive institution. 

The average professor, with economic resources stretched to the 
breaking point, is not going to be nearly so ready with the word of 
necessary criticism if he thinks it may affect his chances for the 
advancement for which he has been hoping for many long years. 
No thoroughly able college president wants to see his faculty 
coerced through such straits. A less worthy administrator is 
willing that his faculty members’ sense of obligation be keen, 
that their stomach for independent action be blunted, and their 
tongues properly filed. Such may be the result of a building 
program and the attempt to gain for a college a place in the sun at 
the expense of teaching and scholarship. 

Yet, even in colleges where educational expenditures have kept 
reasonable pace with building programs, one may well ask whether 
attention to the lavish and luxurious has not sometimes approached 
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the proportions of an orgy. Much can be made of the point that 
an opportunity to live amid scenes of beauty and good taste is 
one of those experiences that should be offered by every college 
and university. Certainly there is no virtue in the ugliness of a 
campus. Yet, as one looks back over the last three decades or so, 
one has the feeling that the reaction against ugliness has been over- 
done. Such lavish appointments as characterize the residential 
units of Yale and Harvard or the clubs of Princeton represent some- 
thing that few undergraduates will ever experience again, and then 
only if they enter the most lucrative vocations. A man is rich in 
proportion to the number of things he can afford to let alone, as 
Thoreau reminds us, and nearly every commencement orator 
makes much of the devotion of the liberal arts to non-material 
values; yet through these very expensive expressions of beauty 
the undergraduates are taking a very subtle but very effective 
course in the rewards of materialism. Good taste is not synony- 
mous with great expense. 


Again, we hear the continual cries of the heads of private colleges 
asserting their independence of the government and their deter- 
mination to have no part of public funds. Independence is in- 
deed a commodity precious to the educational enterprise, but it is 
relative rather than absolute, and one may question whether de- 
pendence on business—which is the chief source of financial supply 
for the independent colleges—is always more ennobling or fruitful 
than the dependence on government, which characterizes public 
institutions. Doubtless it is more “respectable.” But at any 
rate there is the possibility of a holier-than-thou hypocrisy that 
is more dangerous because it so often goes unrecognized. One 
would not want to carp at all the representatives of business who 
receive honorary degrees on commencement day, for many are the 
statesmen of the market place whose vision and public-spiritedness 
well deserve recognition. Yet the academic honors heaped on 
mediocre men, whose chief claim on fame is the hall of business 
administration this one has donated or the swimming pool that 
another has endowed, must give one pause. They can have but 
two effects on the wide-eyed seniors who watch these individuals 
join a procession of celebrities who step forward in rotation to 
receive the academic hood. The keener-eyed and better informed 
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will react with a measure of cynicism that will cheapen in their 
eyes their own degrees; the average senior, however, despite the 
brave words of the commencement speaker, will adulate and feel 
the urge to imitate the careers of those who can afford such largess. 

A certain businessman, through dubious financial transactions, 
acquired a large fortune, and when the government began to in- 
quire into his affairs, he deftly changed to foreign citizenship and 
so thwarted the curiosity of the law. He nevertheless has been 
generous toward his a/ma mater and the church in the village in 
which his college is situated. Here he returns at frequent intervals, 
where he is feted and dined by those unwilling to believe that so 
rich a man could not be respectable. His chief gift to the college, 
to date, is the principal classroom building, where the powers, not 
content with merely giving the building his name on its construc- 
tion, have recently seen fit to install his photograph in the lobby. 
Here the likeness of this rascal looks down on generation after 
generation of undergraduates, saying as plainly as a picture can 
say, “Go and do likewise!” 

Of course, it would be too much to ask of college administrators, 
already harassed by the specters of inflation and the difficulty of 
competing with the government in the feverish chase after funds, 
that they track down every gift dollar to its source to see that it 
has been honestly come by; but nevertheless the fact remains 
that if they are to honor the “malefactors of great wealth,” they 
must not wonder how on earth it can happen that their under- 
graduates are becoming dishonest and their own strictures on 
materialism called in question. In the cruel necessity of choosing 
between subsistence and ideals, fagade and worth, it is too often 
that subsistence and fagade come first and the others worry along 
behind if they can be afforded. 


Ill 


Little need be said about the window dressing supplied by inter- 
collegiate athletics and the part they play in the fagade. Among 
thinking people there is a pretty nearly universal acknowledgment 
of the perversion of academic values, the distortion of emphasis, 
and the frequency of the exploitation of young men in the struggle 
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of each institution to keep up its athletic credit and hence its favor 
with the public. Every college president acknowledges this in 
his heart. He knows that it would be much more wholesome 
to feature intra-mural contests and to expand athletics for all, but 
he also knows that the circus has to go on to draw students and 
that the sports column is the best medium of keeping the name 
of the college before the public. He also knows what the reaction 
of many wealthy alumni would be if varsity football were banned. 
Again, this is not to imply that the solution, however clear, would 
be easy or even possible, but the long line of athletic scandals 
recently paraded before the eyes of the public is sufficient testi- 
mony to the Biblical truth that he who seeks to save his life will 
lose it. Big time athletics as a means of keeping the educational 
enterprise alive may backfire. 


In another quarter this characteristic American weakness for 
externals and paraphernalia may more directly affect the educative 
process. Visual aids, our most recent educational mania, have 
proved that they have their place, but already there are signs that 
administrators, like the unfortunate former president of Rollins 
College, are expecting machines to replace persons in the teaching 
function. A yet more venerable tradition than this is the tend- 
ency to rely on apparatus in the science courses to the extent 
that the average student is so absorbed in the manipulation of 
scientific gadgets that his grasp of principles is often lost. Nearly 
every science teacher makes continual requisition for more and 
more apparatus, better and better equipment, larger and larger 
laboratories, though it may well be questioned whether equip- 
ment does not confuse more than it instructs. English visitors 
to this country, used to the meager equipment of their laboratories 
in the universities, are amazed at what seems to them the lavish 
equipment of ours. Yet there are no signs that we lead Europe in 
essential scientific research. So much of the instruction that 
passes for science is mere technology that liberal arts students, who 
are supposed to delight in all branches of learning for its own sake, 
leave their scientific studies, not only with a life-long distaste 
for scientific work, but a complete lack of understanding of 
what science is all about. A college bold enough to fly in the face 
of academic respectability to the extent of halving its expendi- 
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tures on scientific facilities in order to put the difference toward 
hiring the finest of scientific teachers would not only reap dividends 
in more effective scientific instruction but would also have money 
left over to improve instruction in other branches of the curricu- 
lum. There is no doubt that scientific equipment is often part of 
the facade. 

Yet it would be a mistake to conclude that higher education in 
our land is wholly shoddy. It is shoddy in too many places, but 
it is also genuine as well. A few examples of the genuineness of 
higher education are worthy of note. 

It was President Sills of Bowdoin who, some years ago, in retort 
to those who felt that the campus should be beautified, declared 
that he preferred wooden buildings to wooden professors. Those 
who know Bowdoin know that there are few colleges that have so 
consistently put the needs of the teaching staff before the material 
needs of the college. Then there was the case of Chancellor 
Hutchins, who, in defense of academic freedom at the University of 
Chicago, risked the loss of large donations by refusing to dismiss 
professors unjustly accused of being “red”; but by inviting full 
investigation not only demonstrated that the charge was false but 
persuaded the critic to continue and increase his donations. 
Finally, there was the heartening case of impecunious Jefferson 
College, which refused millions offered to it, conditioned on the 
endorsement of race-prejudice. Such examples could be multi- 
plied many times. 


IV 


But it is not our large bank account of sound educational 
tradition in the land, but its increasing dissipation, that gives us 
pause. And it should be noted that the ultimate responsibility 
for the degeneration lies not so much with the faculties and the 
administrations of the colleges as with the alumni and the public. 
After all, there is a limit to what any president may do and still 
hold his job, however firm his convictions. It is true that many 
have not the courage to test the limits of idealism—which might 
surprise them if they did; yet the college must somehow be 
kept running, the students attracted, and the parents, who pay 
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most of the bills, impressed. When the public demands orgies 
of athletic display, looks no further into a college’s credentials 
than to mark a fine campus and luxurious appointments, and idol- 
izes a million dollars, particularly when the million is donated by 
him whom the college delights to honor regardless of how he came 
by the million, we can expect the emphasis on externals in most 
institutions to grow worse. Furthermore, we must not be sur- 
prised when scandals multiply and become a regular feature of 
American higher education. It is simply a concomitant part of 
the current worship of Success. 

It is hard to see how the affairs of our colleges can be bettered 
aside from a reformation at the heart of our national culture, of 
which the college is one expression. A wicked and adulterous 
generation is still looking for a sign, not that of the prophet but 
the facade that it so often takes to mean excellence in higher 
education. Yet individuals need not be so deceived, and in pro- 
portion as more and more people refuse to be taken in, but are will- 
ing to undertake the very considerable chore of investigation nec- 
essary to separate real worth from the appearance of it, we can 
expect the colleges to be eager to supply more of the proper values. 
It may be helpful to those looking for a college to give a few hints 
for the use of the shrewd secondary student on the hunt—or 
more probably for his bewildered parents. Substantially the 
same advice could be given to those looking for a school of any 
kind, though the discussion will deal more directly with the col- 
leges. 

First of all, one should purchase or obtain access to a compendium 
giving vital statistics on a comparative basis on the many colleges 
and universities in the land. Unfortunately, it cannot be guar- 
anteed that all colleges can be relied on to supply completely ac- 
curate figures to the handbook editors, for the weaker sisters nat- 
urally wish it to appear that they are keeping well up with the 
academic Joneses. But the figures can often be checked against 
the catalogue. On the whole, they are accurate and give one a 
pretty good means of comparison. Probably the best reference 
works of this kind are the volumes on colleges and universities, 
published by the American Council on Education. Another 
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slighter but more popular handbook is Lovejoy’s College Guide, 
published by Simon and Schuster.! 

Probably the most important single figure to be gleaned from 
books such as these is the amount of money spent on the strictly 
educational part of the program per student. A little calculation 
is necessary here, but the comparison between colleges is revealing 
and sometimes amazing. This calculation will not always be 
possible in the case of a given college, since there are some that 
do not report educational and non-educational expenditures as 
separate figures. When they do not, it is a pretty good indication 
that the college is ashamed of its educational budget as compared 
with the non-educational part of it. There is no better measure of 
facade in figure form than the proportion between these two ex- 
penditures. 

But if these figures are not available, another method of ap- 
praisal will tell much the same story. This is the ratio between 
student body numbers and the number of fu// time and full-fledged 
faculty members. This is a good measure of how much attention 
from the faculty the student is likely to get. Most small colleges 
celebrate the fact that in a small institution the individual student 
receives personal attention; yet a comparison of some of these 
ratios will reveal the fact that some large universities have two 
or three times as much in the way of faculty manpower per stu- 
dent. This is not to say that the student will always get the at- 
tention available for him, but simply that often personal attention 
in the small college, like King Arthur, is a somewhat mythical 
quantity. There are few really first-rate colleges where this ratio 
is less favorable than 10-1. 

Along with this, the number of doctoral degrees and the insti- 
tutions they represent among the faculty is worth noting. A 
doctoral degree in itself is not a reliable measure of teaching 
aptitude, but the salary scale is. Colleges that pay enough to 
their faculties to command good teaching usually require doctoral 
degrees sufficiently often for this indication to be important. 


‘ Those interested in private schools should see Porter Sargent’s Handbook of 
Private Schools, Boston, Mass. 
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But perhaps there is no consideration that occasions more 
smacking of the lips among college presidents on the one hand, 
or cries of acute distress on the other, than the size of the endow- 
ment. But it is not the absolute size of the endowment so much 
as how the income is spent that is important. A college has its 
own way of being land-poor, and a large income may be squan- 
dered—I am now speaking educationally—on such things as an 
over-expanded plant, unnecessary administrative force, large pub- 
licity expense, and the pampering of athletic heroes. The faculty 
and education get what is left over. Furthermore, it is current 
expenditure that concerns the student about to enter college, not 
what might be done in the future or whether the trustees are far- 
sighted enough to look ahead twenty years. To build an endow- 
ment, colleges have been known to shorten rations, both comestible 
and educational, for the present generation that a future one may 
reap the benefits. Particularly, a college engaged in a large build- 
ing program or other project may be funneling its income in that 
direction rather than spending it for what the students suppose 
they are paying. On the other hand, a college with a small 
endowment may have a steady supply of income from other sources, 
as in the case of public institutions. But this is not to say that the 
endowment—in proportion to the number of students of course—is 
unimportant. Obviously the wealthy college at least has the 
capacity to do many things that the poor college cannot. Further- 
more the wealthy college, well-secured against the need for raising 
funds—an almost non-existent phenomenon in these inflationary 
times, it should be noted—can afford to be more independent in 
support of academic freedom and free research than the poor 
college. The size of the endowment should be taken seriously, 
but not too seriously. 

However, it must be admitted that figures may sometimes give 
the wrong impression of the real worth of the program of a given 
college. The important things are the intangibles, of which figures 
are merely the more or less accurate reflection. He who wishes to 
appraise a college thoroughly will take the trouble not only to 
study figures but to note other things as well. 

Some colleges are dead on their feet from an intoxication caused 
by too much contemplation of the splendor of their own tradition. 
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Others are busy aping the ideals of other institutions, of which 
they are merely the pale reflections. Most college catalogues are 
plentifully larded with such phrases as “‘aims at a well-rounded 
liberal education for all,’’ “breathes the spirit of the American 
democratic tradition,” ‘“‘believes in athletics for all,” and “pre- 
pares the student to discharge his duties to society as a worker and 
responsible citizen.”” Most of such statements are about as stim- 
ulating reading and as surprising as the parson’s usual Sunday 
morning warnings against sin. Indeed, if the pages containing 
most of these statements got detached from the catalogues in 
which they are bound, it would be hopeless to expect to return 
them to their proper collegiate moorings by means of matching 
the distinctive ideas with the appropriate college. Nor does the 
average college president succeed in becoming much more exciting 
in his public statements. Many of the good things about educa- 
tion seem already to have been said. But here and there we find 
notable exceptions, and it is these exceptions that most often mark 
a campus that is stimulating because it has a distinctive reason for 
its existence, that sets it off and infects both faculty and students 
with a spirit that cannot be bought. The really good college will 
reflect in its catalogue as well as elsewhere a distinctive philosophy 
that supplies its raison d’étre. 


Such a spirit, or the lack of it, can often be sensed by contact 
with and judicious questioning of faculty, students, or recent 
graduates. Of course, students and graduates are not always 
mature and discriminating about the important things that are 
happening on their college campuses, and a person cannot exactly 
stand at the college gate to buttonhole the professors as they come 
along. But with a little trouble many people can seek out proper 
contacts, a friend of a friend who teaches at X college, a sober 
young man or woman of keen intelligence who has reached junior 
or senior year, or a discriminating alumnus who yet is a good 
enough friend to be frank. Particularly a faculty member can tes- 
tify as to the morale of the faculty, which is as good a reflection as 
any of the type of educational leadership supplied by the admin- 
istration. The same sort of inquiry will elicit information on the 
quality of the social life on the campus. This consideration may 
seem to run counter to the spirit of what has already been said 
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about academic values, for the social life is not academic. Yet it 
is education in the broader sense and will affect the student’s 
studies and his sense of values. In any case, there may still be 
parents old-fashioned enough to want to know something of the 
flavor and the conduct of the social activities permitted on the 
campus; whether, for example, training in how to hold one’s 
liquor is part of the general campus socio-educational philosophy, 
or periodic orgies of drunkenness and sex are a feature of campus 
life, with or without benefit of faculty participation. There are 
campuses where this sort of thing is not allowed, others where it 
is; and there are parents who may wish to make inquiries about it. 


Thus it may be seen that piercing the facade may become a 
rather formidable undertaking, and many students and parents 
will protest that life is too busy to get into such a complicated 
study; it is much simpler to notice where one’s friends and 
neighbors go and to rely on piecemeal hearsay as to what the best 
place is. But a college education requires no mean financial 
investment in these days. Furthermore, it is an investment of 
the character, the mind, the spirit, and the future of young men 
and women who already represent no inconsiderable investment 
of care and trouble, of hopes and fears, of anxieties and of love. 
It is of advantage to us collectively that “education by fagade” 
be diminished, as it will if we take the trouble to ascertain the 
facts and encourage with our patronage those many fine institu- 
tions that most nearly meet the tests. This will not only insure 
that an individual student will be more likely to receive the sub- 
stance of a good education rather than merely the shadows of it, 
but for each additional student who chooses wisely there will be 
that increment of encouragement for the college to supply the basic 
educational values. In the last analysis it is the public that con- 
trols the future of “education by facade.” 
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THUS FOUGHT THE GREEKS 


By BERNARD N. SCHILLING 
The University of Rochester 


You are probably tired of hearing about the errors made by 
teachers of the classics, recently pointed out again by Gilbert 
Highet in his The Classical Tradition. The classics are supposed to 
have suffered from a dehumanization at the hands of their cus- 
todians, and the teaching of these rich and wonderful things is 
blamed for much of the modern decline in interest. One virtue 
of teaching the Greeks in English is that you don’t have to be 
bothered with the complexities of the original language; you can 
concentrate on the beauties of the Greek achievement, its rich, 
profound humanity, and so avoid the dangers which are supposed 
to beset classical study. Certainly in my own practice I like to 
present the Greeks as the great fountainhead of humanism, as the 
indispensable source of much that has followed in later literature, 
and as a means of instructing modern life. Our approach to the 
Greeks ought to be as unacademic as possible; we should remove 
the student’s awe at what seems so difficult or remote, and hu- 
manize the study of the wonders and glories of what must remain 
one of the most fabulous outpourings of energy and genius in 
history. 

Now, although I believe in teaching the classics in translation, 
the first thing I do is to show as best I can what my students are 
missing by not knowing Greek. All teaching in translation should 
begin by this kind of admission, so that students will not deceive 
themselves as to certain values they are missing and will, as some 
have done, be inspired to go on and learn the original language it- 
self. I always quote Matthew Arnold on the need of Greek in 
education and his famous belief that the instinct of self-preser- 
vation in humanity will one day demand the return of Greek to 
educational favor. So the heavy penalty imposed on those who 
cannot read Greek is made clear, and the dreadful cultural loss is 
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emphasized. I then take up some of the most musical and haunt- 
ing lines from Homer, show his metre and form briefly, and sing 
out as best I can their noble music so that their marvelous un- 
translatable quality is at least suggested. After this preliminary 
period of mourning, we proceed to the J/iad. Most of my stu- 
dents seem to have been exposed to the Odyssey at some point, 
so our reading in the Greeks begins with the J/iad. We become 
involved at the outset with the anger of Achilles, his conflict with 
Agamemnon and its consequences for the Greeks. Throughout, 
we center interest on the two wonderful men, Achilles and Hector, 
on their greatness as human beings and the tragedy of their early 
death. But in Book I we find a rich variety of materials besides: 
the role of the Gods and divine intervention as Athena enters the 
story; the beautiful scene between Achilles and his mother Thetis, 
which softens the forbidding outlines of the hero’s character; 
the picture of the Gods themselves, their nature and attitude 
toward mankind; the peaceful ending of the first book with the 
Gods eating and drinking to the accompaniment of beautiful 
music. Their half-humorous quarrel, unlike the parallel dispute 
among men on earth, ends in feasting, laughter and music. The 
first book thus prepares us for the coming struggle, for the gloom 
and tears, death and destruction, the anguished bewilderment of 
mankind which must go on always while the Gods look down from 
the secure happiness of Heaven. 

From this beginning we proceed through the J/iad, keeping to 
the main action, or at least to what is likely to be important later. 
The leading personalities of Troy now enter and we see Paris, 
Hector, Priam, and the immortally beautiful Helen. We read of 
the effect of her beauty on the old men, her own remorse, her 
identification of the Greek heroes for Priam, the touching passage 
in which she fails to see her two dead brothers. Helen emerges asa 
sympathetic, understandable human being from the //iad in spite 
of what is said of her in later literature, and this always comes as 
a surprise, to my students at least. 

Passing over much that is descriptive of individual military 
exploits, we emphasize the beautiful relationship between Hector 
and Andromache, and the contrast with the gay coxcomb Paris 
going laughing off to war against the heroic figure of Hector, the 
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symbol of every honest and loving man who has had to say goodbye 
before the battle. We return to Achilles and his denial of the fab- 
ulous offers of Agamemnon. He will not be so appeased, but as 
Dante says, he was indeed the great Achilles, who in the end would 
fight only for love and friendship. Soon Patroclus becomes 
prominent in the action and is eventually sent to his death in the 
armor of Achilles. We follow the reversal of fortunes from one 
side to the other until one of the central themes of the J/iad is 
emphasized: the triumph of love over hatred when, after Pat- 
roclus is killed by Hector, Achilles goes out to fight for the Greeks 
at last. We linger over the depth of the hero’s character, his sad- 
ness in spite of his great power; and we learn what a dreadful 
thing it is to be Achilles, to be sentenced by one’s own greatness 
to a life of danger and anguish ending in an early death, never to 
know the untroubled peace and security of lesser men. By con- 
trast there is the immense appeal of Hector, the hopelessness of 
his fight against Achilles, his final bravery none the less, and the 
terrible sense of waste and loss in the death of so noble a human 
being, deepened by what we know of his wife and child and parents. 
The great climactic fight between these two wonderful heroes is 
enclosed in sentiment. Priam and Hecuba appeal vainly to this 
prince of all their children, and in the end poor Andromache la- 
ments her irreparable loss. The pursuit and the fight itself are so 
gripping as to hold the very Gods themselves in spellbound fas- 
cination, until the famous weighing of fate for the heroes dooms 
Hector once and for all. He goes down like a man and prophe- 
sies the early death of his great antagonist. The lamentation over 
Hector’s end is shared by the reader, who sees the tragedy of waste 
enacted once again in the end of this wonderful person. The piti- 
ful lament of Andromache anticipates her great lines in Euripides’ 
The Trojan Women. The final book of the J/iad is worthy of all 
that has gone before; the scene of Priam begging Achilles to give 
up the body of Hector is one of the noblest in the literature of the 
world. 


II 


We leave Homer with at least a part of the indispensabie foun- 
dation he provides for the later masterpieces of Greek literature. 
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He not only supplies the materials and characters for Greek 
tragic drama, but sets its mood of reflection on the sadness and 
pity of man’s lot here upon the earth. By now the students 
know that there lie before them riches hitherto undreamed of. 
We discuss the intervening period of Greek history as briefly and 
functionally as possible, leading up to the great story of Herodotus. 
Here we concentrate on the battles of Marathon, Thermopylae, 
Salamis, and Plataea, the eventual rout of the Persian invaders, 
and the freeing of Athens for the marvelous achievements of the 
age of Pericles. Then the great tragedy of Athens will unfold 
before us as we read one after another of the flowers of her great- 
ness, see the rise and power of the incomparable Pericles to sustain 
and inspire the drama’s achievements, and follow to the end the 
story of Athenian decay from within, her tragic Audbris as told by 
Thucydides, and the final disaster at the river Assinarus. 


I am always tempted to linger over Herodotus; certainly one 
of the most entertaining historians on record, he was thoroughly 
Greek in bringing out the central traits of human behavior. It is 
not so much fact we read in Herodotus as a kind of revelation of 
ourselves and our own history as he shows us from the Greek 
record the continuing elements in human history at all times and 
places. Herodotus gives in any case a magnificent prelude to the 
great age coming. Fact is less important than its meaning in 
terms of human nature and the direction to be taken by man’s 
affairs. He unfolds a picture of human arrogance, fear, courage, 
envy, treachery, ingenuity, superstition, and heroism. Through 
it all runs the pride of Herodotus and the glowing patriotism with 
which he heightens the grandeur of his subject, and at times dis- 
tresses himself when a Greek does something unworthy of a Greek. 
The story of Marathon is a solemn yet breathless narrative, in- 
tensified by seeing what a crucial moment has arrived in history. 
More brilliant is the account of Thermopylae, where Herodotus 
must tell of Greek defeat but where in the end every word glows 
with his triumphant and grim pride in that heroism of the Greeks 
which is proverbial to thisday. We are led spellbound through the 
vast preparations of Xerxes, the inevitable Audris of the aggressive 
conqueror with so mighty a force, the courage of little Athens 
before overwhelming odds, the knowledge that a handful of free 
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men is more powerful than a multitude of slaves, the decision to 
defend the pass at Thermopylae, the repulse of attacks on the pass 
ending in bloody failure for the Persians, the treachery of Ephi- 
altes and the desertion of the faint of heart, the death of Leonidas 
himself, and the final withdrawal of the remaining few to a hill 
where they fight with swords if they have them, and if not with 
their fists and teeth and so die gloriously to the last man. When 
all is told and Herodotus has finished the story of this terrible 
disaster, he seems to rise with proud simplicity, and calling the 
attention of mankind forever after to one of the greatest exhi- 
bitions of human valor, of unselfish dignity and power that its 
history will ever show, he says simply, “Thus fought the Greeks 
at Thermopylae’’—implying, equal its grandeur if you can. 

Hardly less marvelous is the account of events leading through 
the Greek naval victory at Salamis; the emergence of the astound- 
ing Themistocles, his courage and ingenuity, his incredible fore- 
sight and rightness at every point in spite of Herodotus’ obvious 
prejudice against him; the success of his desperate ruse to provoke 
a Persian attack on the Greek fleet in its own chosen position; 


the rising of the Greeks once more to the heights of valor in the 
last hour and the infliction of irrevocable disaster upon Xerxes 
and the Persians. The rest of Herodotus merely completes the 
Persian rout as once and for all their superiority in numbers is 
neutralized and Greece is free to go forward into the fulfillment of 
its genius in the age of Pericles. 


III 


Now, since the course we are reviewing is literary first and last, 
we are led naturally to the drama. We see at once how the great 
plays embody the rich tradition that has gone before them. We 
are glad to have spent so much time on Homer, whose wide survey 
of human life is a most important source of inspiration for the 
dramatists. Making ourselves as familiar as possible with the 
riches that went into the final dramatic masterpieces and with the 
culture of the remarkable audience for which the plays were writ- 
ten, we go forward into the glories before us. 

In the achievement of Aeschylus we find our central theme most 
clearly presented: if we see Athens as itself living out a true Greek 
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tragedy, we must take the view of tragedy that we find in Hero- 
dotus and more subtly and nobly in Aeschylus. Men rise to power 
and greatness but violate the principle of good and cease to 
deserve their high place through Auéris, through selfish forget- 
fulness of higher aims, through brutal materialism or arrogant 
cruelty and force. Of the seven plays that have come down to 
us, we read first Prometheus Bound. Aside from the later use of 
this play by Shelley and others, we would want to read it as a great 
expression of the unsolved problem of evil. Since we have only 
the one play from a trilogy, we cannot be sure what resolution 
Aeschylus might have offered for this otherwise insoluble dilemma. 
What we do have is a play of great power, in which all but one of 
the characters are superhuman, and in which God appears as an 
omnipotent but malicious tyrant. Power is cruel and inexorable; 
man has no choice but to face his predicament and refrain from 
too much self-assertion, too much belief in or effort toward his 
own happiness as an end in itself. But Prometheus amid all his 
sufferings is defiant and shows the spirit of man as capable of 
rising above and standing against the very worst that cruel and 
naked force can offer, of being indeed purged and strengthened by 
the agony, the evil and sorrow that is in store for even the most 
fortunate of men. The secret of how Zeus will be overthrown 
strengthens and sustains Prometheus, and through him man is 
able to maintain a proud dignity against a perverse and malignant 
destiny, to survive every conceivable humiliation and disaster 
with his spirit unbeaten and defiant. 

Thus a sense of the value and dignity of man emerges from our 
first reading of a Greek tragedy, as indeed one of the great lessons 
of the study of tragedy must always be that though man goes down 
to defeat at the hands of forces too great for him, and of others 
resulting from his own folly and weakness, none the less he is 
great and valuable and will go forward in the end to a higher 
destiny. 

The only trilogy that has survived intact carries us on to new 
revelations of solemn grandeur, of the lessons to be gained by men 
through suffering, of the possibility of atonement for and con- 
quest of past error, and the peaceful resolution of human unrest 
and bewilderment. Now we need only remind ourselves of the 
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chief glories of these plays to see how necessary they are to our 
portrait of Greek valor and achievement, how indeed they look 
forward to a level of greatness for Athens which for a time was 
maintained but which in the end was too high for the frailty of 
even Greek humanity. We see then how the Oresteian trilogy 
opens in an atmosphere of tragic gloom and fear of coming dis- 
aster even though the Greeks return victorious from ten years 
of war; how the tremendous figure of Klaitemnestra dominates 
the first play, the 4gamemnon; how her treachery clashes with 
the insolent pride of Agamemnon after his magnificent triumphal 
entrance; how she lures him into walking on the purple tapestry 
into the palace, thus invoking the disgust of men and the ven- 
geance of the Gods; how Agamemnon thus goes to his doom at 
the moment of his triumph by a path the color of blood and roy- 
alty, as if to say that a too great human elevation must be levelled 
in death; how Cassandra defies Klaitemnestra and utters her 
ghastly prophecy for the King, for herself, and for the Queen 
eventually at the hands of Orestes; and how in one brilliant and 
terrible scene after another, these things are realized. Almost 
anything written to follow so marvelous an opening play might be 
forgiven if anti-climactic. But the Libation Bearers is not so, 
bringing us, through the bloody vengeance of Orestes, the murder 
of Aegistheus and Klaitemnestra, and seeming to deepen our sense 
of an endless chain of crime, disaster, and retribution from which 
there could be no escape. Orestes emerges as an agent of the Gods 
carrying out their law of revenge, and so we are prepared for the 
Eumenides, climax of the trilogy; there the conflict between 
mother and son becomes a feud between the Gods of Heaven and 
Hell, involving the welfare of the entire human race. Now in the 
Libation Bearers we watch with horrified fascination the masterly 
scene in which mother and son face each other; the inexorable 
doom in store for Klaitemnestra is carried out by Orestes, her own 
son, who is, unfortunately for her, a true son of the queen, just 
as bitter, as inflexible and determined as she had been when Ag- 
amemnon was to be killed. After the fearful execution is over, and 
Orestes is seen with the dead bodies of his mother and her lover, he 
catches sight of the Furies, the loathsome female monsters who 
are not only existing supernatural forces, but the tormenting 
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powers of Orestes’ own conscience. The last play of the trilogy 
enlarges the theme from the fate of Orestes and the expected pun- 
ishment of matricide into the problem of whether mankind is to 
succeed in establishing a new order or is fated to go down disas- 
trously in the conflicts of the old. It is all so magnificent, so 
universal, so absolutely Greek thus to translate the problem of 
single men into the dilemmas that beset all men, at all times and 
in all places. And now Aeschylus leads us to the triumphant 
close, showing the measure of his command over these timeless 
materials in blending them together and bringing out of apparent 
hopelessness a triumphant and entirely believable resolution. He 
achieves a superbly integrated whole and makes us think that 
Athens can indeed show the way for mankind to the highest ful- 
fillment of peace and the ideal order. We are shown then the 
power of Athena, herself sprung full grown from the brow of Zeus, 
demonstrating all the virtues that had made Athens itself so glo- 
rious: bravery in war, skill in the arts of peace, wisdom, restraint, 
moderation; Athena with her gift of clear persuasive reason deals 
successfully with the Furies, quiets the remorse and accusation of 
past crimes, and aids in establishing the Aereopagus, the human 
court of justice where men may go themselves for a retribution 
which relieves them of the ghastly compulsion toward revenge 
laid upon Orestes. By letting the Furies still have command over 
those guilty of perjury, Athena blends the old order with the new; 
the play ends in a thrilling chorus of joy and triumph as civilization 
is ready to go forward with confident hope. Aeschylus closes 
with the Panathenaic festival and so brings the story out of the 
remote past of antiquity into the light of Athens in his own day. 


It has been said that one of the many strokes of genius achieved 
by Aeschylus is that in effect he invites the audience at his trilogy 
to rise from their seats and carry on the drama from the point 
where he has left it. And the triumphant close of the Oresteia 
fits into our scheme of Greek wonder and greatness proceeding 
through a downward cycle of deepening sorrow and fear and ac- 
ceptance of inevitable disaster to the final catastrophe brought on 
by fate, by human weakness and folly, and the inevitable changes 
that come in the nature of things. We may think of Aeschylus 
then as a kind of first act, leading through the other great dra- 
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matists to the final resolution in Thucydides. For it was simply 
not possible for men to conduct their lives at such a level; the 
implied invitation by Aeschylus to the audience to go out and carry 
on from where the Eumenides had left them was one that could 
have no real fulfillment in a continuing sense. The summits of 
life which had been reached by Greece in her highest manifestations 
would demand that virtue and power and wisdom be concentrated 
and intensified to an unbearable degree. Life was simply not 
meant to remain on such a pinnacle, and we can only be grateful 
that it stayed there long enough to give us the riches now before us. 


IV 


You may well say that if Aeschylus is the great beginning of 
what moves toward dissolution, then such movement must surely 
be allowed to pause on a very high plateau indeed with the 
achievement of Sophocles. Here is one traditionally thought to be 
the Olympian surveying the human predicament from a serene 
height, uttering universal truths, interpreting the tragic destiny 
of man in terms of and in harmony with the accepted religious be- 
liefs of his day. Sophocles was supposed to give the ideas and 
principles of fifth century Greek religious belief their classical ex- 
pression, so that in the tragic pattern we are following, he would 
be an uneventful second act, summarizing and reflecting what is, 
for what strength and virtue it has, before the relentless exposure 
of human folly and its consequences in Euripides. But even in 
Sophocles there are signs that all is not clear and accepted. If we 
read the noble anguish of Antigone, the dreadful fate of Oedipus 
himself which he so confidently expected to avoid, we must raise 
the eternal questions of divine justice and wonder at the fate of 
human beings who are themselves in the last degree dignified and 
just. A recent study of Sophocles by Cedric Hubbell Whitman 
suggests that the old view of Sophocles’ pious and resigned ac- 
ceptance of the dogmas of his time needs some revision. In the 
light of this it would seem that men may go down not because of 
their own error and weakness, but through being the victims of 
forces that do not take into account the demands of justice, not 
to say mercy in human affairs. In this view the dignified resolu- 
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tion of Antigone that brings on her death is made to seem con- 
sistent and just; Oedipus himself becomes simply the man who, 
through no fault of his own, has killed his father and married his 
mother. In the assurance of his own decency and honor he in- 
sists on clearing up a mystery whose solution unexpectedly and 
unjustly visits upon him a horror he has done nothing to deserve. 


This tendency toward human skepticism with its dark implica- 
tions for the fate of man receives its extreme utterance from Eu- 
ripides. It is often said that Euripides is the most human, the 
most tragic, of the great dramatists of Greece. Certainly the bust 
that has come down to us, and is most frequently shown to repre- 
sent his features, reveals a face lined with sorrow. It is one of the 
most profoundly moving faces ever preserved from the past. 
Here the wonderful tragic insight of Euripides is shown forth, for 
every perception of human anguish seems to have left its mark, as 
if all of the hopeless misery that Euripides saw and understood so 
well had somehow moved into the lines of his countenance, as if 
indeed he bore within his own spirit the burden of all the agony 
which his experience had seen and his imagination had created. 
His knowledge of life and men, his discernment of human trouble 
and sorrow, had also something of a philosophic dimension; thus 
the questions which such a man was bound to raise about the ac- 
cepted explanations of things were given a sort of theoretical jus- 
tification as well as the heavy support offered by the contradictions 
and injustices of things as they were. As we read on in Euripides 
we see that neither in the way men and women really are, nor in the 
treatment of them and their problems at the hands of the Gods, is 
there much hope for better things. The wretchedness of Medea 
ends as it must, and though a supernatural element intrudes in 
her character and some conventional machinery is invoked by 
Euripides after his custom, the troubles of Medea become those of 
all forsaken women; her nature is in so many ways classically 
feminine, her complaints against men so reasonable and convincing, 
that in the end she rises to a universal appeal that must be deeply 
moving to anyone who appreciates how hard it is to be a woman in 
a world in which her helplessness is given another degree by the 
special form of injustice of which she may be the victim. And 
from the beautiful Hippo/ytus we learn that even virtue itself may 
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bring disaster from its own excess, that our common humanity 
may be violated by a too exclusive search for perfection on one 
side, that even a good man is in danger from his own goodness 
which must not go too far beyond the common weaknesses of our 
general nature. Euripides thus rends our hearts by his profound 
knowledge and sympathy for all of us as we are; but when he 
addresses himself directly to his own world, by then so hopelessly 
and ruinously involved in war, we see that not even from the Athens 
so gloriously foretold by the victories recorded in Herodotus, the 
peace and justice so eloquently promised by Aeschylus—not even 
from these is anything to be hoped by struggling mankind. For 
now Athens has herself committed the crimes and follies, and been 
guilty of the unforgivable insolence, that has preceded the end of 
great empires before. 


Vv 


We come then to the last act of the great Athenian tragedy, and 
watch as it unfolds in the satire of Aristophanes, the sombre pages 
of Euripides, and the marvelous narrative of Thucydides. I am 
sure that our age, among its many sins of omission and actual 
offenses against antiquity, must count its general failure to appre- 
ciate Aristophanes. Put off by his absolute freedom to say any- 
thing he can think of, by his incredible obscenity, and his deliberate 
impudence, we fail to get the most from his extraordinary imagi- 
nation and abundant natural genius. Among many riches and 
things of interest we find, curiously enough, that Aristophanes shares 
some of the attitudes found in Euripides, the man he never ceases 
to torment. The great comic dramatist is markedly conservative 
and seems to admire the past greatness of Athens; he ridicules the 
excesses of democracy unmercifully and has no patience with the 
new skepticism or the sophistical philosophy which he saw as a 
disturbing force. Yet he too deplores the fatal war, continuing as 
it did intermittently for over a generation, gradually destroying 
what had made Athens great materially, but far worse, morally 
and spiritually as well. The plays which Aristophanes directs 
against the war and its consequences reveal the long distance that 
Athens had travelled from her greatness in the age of Pericles. 
And amid the ridicule and the impudent license of that master- 
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piece, Lysistrata, there is revealed a sympathy for the bewilder- 
ment and suicidal folly of mankind, pity for the trouble and sorrow 
that men insist on bringing to themselves when they fail to realize 
their common humanity and the peace which would be theirs 
if they forgot their differences and remembered their likenesses 
and common needs, their share in the troubles unavoidable for 
them all. 


But it is left for Euripides to show what the war has done to 
Athens. Over his moving tableau of sorrow in The Trojan Women, 
we see brooding his tragic face, a countenance indeed more in 
sorrow than in anger, yet clearly determined that his countrymen 
shall be spared nothing of the implications in their terrible spiritual 
degeneration. For by the year 415 the nobility and idealism that 
once were possible have given way to corruption at home, to cyni- 
cism and the brutalities of power politics abroad. When, at Melos, 
the Athenians slaughter and enslave an entire population whose 
chief offense was only their weakness, Euripides is obliged to expose 
the conquerors for what they are and to show the true meaning of 
their deeds. The Trojan Women offers an unrelieved spectacle of 
human misery, of destruction and violation of everything digni- 
fied or sacred. The lesson is absolute and unrelieved in its horror, 
in the pity Euripides feels for the victims and the relentless con- 
tempt heaped upon the proud and conquering Greeks. We meet 
again the women of Troy, the heroic grandeur of Hecuba unifying 
the play. Poor Andromache once more reminds us of the loss, 
never to be repaired, of her magnificent husband, the brave, manly 
but gentle Hector; now she goes into a lifetime of miserable deg- 
radation, the slave of lesser men, never again to know the peace 
and joy of her husband’s arms or the consolations of genuine love. 
In the scenes presenting the little child Astyanax, Euripides neg- 
lects nothing that will magnify the already great enormity of the 
boy’s death, nothing that will underline for the Greeks their odious 
and inexcusable cowardice and folly. The recollections of sweet 
and happy bygone days with Hecuba and her little grandson re- 
calling things he had said, the exquisite and tender show of love 
for the innocent one, are at times almost more than we can bear, 
more than our emotions can absorb, as Euripides goes on to the full- 
est and most uncompromising exercise of his genius for pathos, 
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for recreating the saddest and most pitiful moments that human 
beings are capable of experiencing. Thus in the futile and sense- 
less sacrifice of innocence and helpless virtue, the Athens of Eurip- 
ides is shown its own degeneration, its forgetfulness of a high 
destiny, and its now inevitable decline into the mean-spirited 
corruption it has deserved. 

The history of this decline is told in the marvelous pages of 
Thucydides, which bring us to the final scene of our Athenian 
tragedy. It is often remarked, and will bear another repetition, 
what a pity it was that this gifted and most intelligent, this 
superbly Greek yet modern man, should have felt obliged to give 
us chiefly a military history and not a full-length portrait of 
Athens in all its great manifestations under Pericles. Surely 
a time and place that saw pass before its eyes the greatness 
of Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, Phidias, Socrates, 
Themistocles, Herodotus, Pericles, Alcibiades, and Thucydides 
himself deserves better of history than a preservation of its 
military record only. Yet we must be grateful for the account, 
though it be of war, for it is one of the greatest books to 
survive antiquity. Thucydides himself seems dispassionate and 
desirous only of recording what is true. He knew that if 
men of later times understood the war he was describing, they 
would know how to judge all war forever after. Thus even in 
the scientific narration of fact the Greeks somehow realized their 
genius for moving from particular things to universal human 
meanings. 

But if Thucydides strives for dispassion in his record, the reader 
cannot be unmoved as the inevitable narrative unfolds before him. 
With horrified fascination he watches Athens go down, sees why it 
must be so, sees the greatness from which the degeneration began, 
and is moved by the awful tragedy of waste, yet accepts the end in 
the Greek terms we have been following as the unifying principle 
of our course: the tragic end is a fall from greatness, but the fall 
results from wickedness and folly, as well as from the blows of 
chance from which there is no human escape, even for the best. 
And the narrative of Thucydides takes on another element of regret 
for the modern reader, since he knows that after more than two 
thousand years man has yet to struggle back to where he then was 
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in many important aspects of his mind and spirit. So the tragedy 
of Athens is the tragedy of all mankind as well, for all men suffer 
to this day from what was then lost. 


VI 


It is once more this universal meaning which gives such added 
power to Thucydides and his narration. As we read on, we must 
keep in mind the wonder and value of what was lost. Our course 
so far has then been a preparation for the last scene as described 
by Thucydides, and he too makes us see first the height from which 
there will be so tragic a descent. Now I must admit at once a 
most uncritical enthusiasm for Thucydides, and for his own hero, 
Pericles. I tell my students that I oversimplify and idealize the 
Greek achievement anyway, but one must be willing to sacrifice 
scientific exactness and impartiality at times in the interest of a 
more dramatic and memorable experience. But in the main, 
Thucydides is himself sound and his view of the war fits well into 
our course, which tries to present Athens as the protagonist in 
one of its own tragedies. So we lose no time in becoming aware of 
the virtues of Thucydides: his remarkable historical insight, the 
tone of modern realism, his discernment of the importance of moral 
power, his belief in a democratic but unified state, his acceptance of 
a benevolent imperialism—all these give a sense of an enlightened, 
statesmanlike historian of the actual world around him. The 
wonderful speeches that make up about one-fourth of the his- 
tory are his chief means toward the expressed end: he will tell 
men what the recurring forces of history are, illustrated from the 
war between Athens and Sparta. Somehow, when Thucydides 
tells us how important his work is certain to be we are already con- 
vinced: ‘My history is an everlasting possession, not the rhe- 
torical triumph of an hour.’’ We proceed then through a rational 
analysis of the war’s real causes, and a rejection of the alleged 
causes, as befits a modern historian. As we go on we make con- 
stant and obvious comparisons between ancient and modern times 
which give such a work as this its immense educational value. 

After the stage is set, we come at the end of Book I to the first of 
the great speeches of Pericles. If Thucydides had done nothing 
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else for us, his portrait of this magnificent human being would place 
us forever in his debt. There is revealed one of the most thor- 
oughly statesmanlike intellects in history; a man of tremendous 
abiliry, of courage, of dignified self-controlled power rises before us 
to act forever after as an incorruptible ideal of political behavior, 
just as Socrates stands as a figure of speech for consistent wisdom 
and virtue. Now Pericles sees through the Spartan demand that 
Athens free the other Greek states in her empire, and more than 
2,000 years ago makes the classical exposure of the folly of appease- 
ment. His genius also is shown in the foresight with which he 
financed the war beforehand, making Athens ready for anything, 
and in his realization that the sea and its control must be central 
to Athenian strategy. His famous admonition against expanding 
the empire during war underlined his rightness in thinking that 
Athens had more to fear from her own mistakes than the enemy’s 
designs. At first his advice is followed and as the war goes on 
throughout its long intermittent course, we see how sound Athens 
had become, how internally strong and well, to sustain a conflict 
that lasted for 27 years. Then on the occasion of public honor to 
those who had first died in the war, Pericles was chosen to speak. 
We have before us one of the great moments in all of Greek litera- 
ture, as the incomparable statesman rises to make the classical 
summary of the greatness of Athens, of the spirit of the most 
cultivated civilization ever known. Praise of the dead and grati- 
tude for their sacrifice mingles with a noble analysis of the prin- 
ciples that control Athenian power. A peaceful democracy of 
freedom and justice, an abundant and happy material life, a strong 
and solid defense ready to insure the future, adherence to a high 
ideal of beauty and manliness, a wide participation in public serv- 
ice by all citizens—certainly a great leader was never more suc- 
cessful in showing his people what they were fighting for. The 
dead are praised again, for they died magnificently as all men must 
do who have something so magnificent to die for. The living are 
to “fix your eyes upon the greatness of Athens, until you become 
filled with love of her. . .,”’ and those bereaved by personal loss are 
comforted by the marvelous passage of uplifting and ennobling 
praise for the honor of a sorrow incurred in so great a cause. 


This speech, then, rises to the occasion that called it forth; there 
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is not a touch of anticlimax or failure to be all that it had to be in 
Thucydides’ narrative. If only Athens had been able to count on 
Pericles until her danger was over—but alas, life was not capable 
of maintaining itself at such a level for long. The spectacle of 
human dignity so high becomes intolerable before the weakness 
and corruption which will prevail when Pericles is no more. Now 
a terrible disaster strikes as the plague breaks out and the general 
defensive strategy seems unsound. Pericles is under attack, and 
in spite of an absolutely masterly speech to the Ecclesia, he is 
censured and fined. Still the Athenians had the sense to realize 
that Pericles was their best man, and Thucydides can say, “Ath- 
ens, though still in name a democracy, was in fact ruled by her 
first citizen.” But in 429, about three years after war began, 
Pericles dies, and now we must watch with incredulous horror 
how Athens goes down by failure to live up to the counsel of her 
greatest man. 

As the war drags on, we may select a pair of contrasted in- 
cidents some years apart to show how sadly Athens de- 
generated in her moral tone without Pericles. The question 
arises as to what terms should be enforced by Athens after her 
victory over Mytilene in 427. At first it is decided to kill the 
men and enslave the women and children, so a message is sent 
accordingly. But the monstrous cruelty of such a vengeance 
becomes obvious, and after a fierce debate between Cleon and Dio- 
datus, the latter is able to make the spirit of clemency prevail. A 
second ship is sent to overtake the first that had gone ahead with 
the order of vengeance; by the heroic exertions of its crew, the 
second ship arrives in time to save Mytilene. So we are still in 
the Athens of Pericles in 427, but not so alas, some ten years later, 
when the notorious and cynical decision is made to liquidate 
Melos. The war has dragged on now for years and efforts at 
peace are inconclusive; opportunities are lost that Pericles would 
have exploited; political disruption weakens Athens from within, 
its leadership becomes more selfish and divided, another plague 
takes its costly toll, and when the brilliant and unstable Alcibiades 
becomes influential, the war party is strengthened and peace is 
more remote than ever. The infamous destruction of Melos shows 
what has happened to the moral dignity so long sustained under 
Pericles. Melos tries to remain neutral, and Athens moves to the 
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attack: envoys are sent to lay down terms of surrender, and 
Athens makes no pretense of using anything but force. Justice is 
not in question, for ‘the powerful exact what they can, and the 
weak grant what they must.” The Melians are weak, but they 
have hope that the Gods will side with the righteous and Sparta, 
their ally, will come to their aid. Then comes the statement which 
shows that Athens can have no other end but ruin, for she is now 
cynical and brutal, arrogant and unfeeling of any value but power. 
“Of the Gods we believe, and of men we know, that by a law of 
their nature wherever they can rule they will.’ Honor, justice, 
goodwill, vague hope of divine or friendly help—all this has no 
longer any meaning. Melos is overwhelmed from without and 
even betrayed from within; she surrenders at Athenian discretion 
and so the men are killed, the rest are enslaved to provide a hor- 
rible reminder of the real degradation of Athens. Euripides 
never recovered from this, and tried in The Trojan Women to 
chastise his countrymen for the subhuman level of cynicism and 
brutality to which they had fallen. He showed that in a war so 
fought, no one wins, and by drawing his example from the ancient 
war with Troy, he reminded the Greeks of their shame, of their vio- 
lation of the innocent, and their crime against the humanity which 
they shared with any enemy whatever. 


Vil 


From so monstrous a commission of Audris, then, Athens will 
never recover. It is only a question of what form her final disaster 
will take. We can be sure that it will follow from some specific 
failure to live up to the leadership and advice of Pericles, just as 
the crime at Melos showed its moral degeneration from his time. 
Pericles had warned against enlarging the empire during war, had 
counselled defense from a strong background of secure resources 
and power built up for just such an emergency. But persuading 
themselves that Syracuse would be too strong for their safety, the 
Athenians plan the ill-fated expedition which will bring about their 
ruin, just as the aggression of Xerxes three generations before 
against Athens had reduced the power of Persia. Alcibiades argues 
brilliantly for the dangerous venture, and after the extended 
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war is decided upon, the blunder is stupendously compounded by 
Athens in not letting Alcibiades, its best general, continue to lead. 
After the ominous mutilation of the statues of Hermes, Alcibiades 
is at first allowed to sail with the fabulous and costly expedition. 
The entire city comes down to the ships to see the magnificent 
force on its way. Now the moment of parting makes them all see 
finally how enormous the danger is; but an immense fortune had 
been spent and confidence returns as the vast armada sets out, 
never to return. Alas, poor Pericles indeed; for such folly and 
waste as this had he made Athens rich and strong. 

Even so, there is no telling what might have been, if Alcibiades 
had not been called back for trial of charges against his dangerously 
irreverent behavior. Just as the attack on Syracuse was shaping, 
the best leadership was lost and what chance there was for success 
went glimmering under the timid generalship of Nicias. After 
some initial Athenian successes, Syracuse, with the help of Sparta 
and Corinth, gains the upper hand. Athens needs supplies and 
reinforcements; Nicias is old, sick and weary; the war at home 
goes badly as Sparta attacks ruthlessly. Then after reinforce- 
ments do arrive, an attack is launched in Sicily which ends in con- 
fusion and disaster. The men are discouraged, but Nicias is 
afraid to retreat and go back home, until it is too late. It is finally 
clear what a dreadful blunder the entire Sicilian effort was; now 
nothing is left but to face the last catastrophe. Escape by sea is 
cut off, and the Greeks have no choice but to concentrate their 
ships and try to break out. If they fail, what can they expect but 
the fate they visited upon the Melians in the days of their own 
arrogance and power? As always, Thucydides now rises superbly 
to a great climactic occasion. Gibbon himself has paid tribute to 
the passage which describes the fight as seen by those on shore. 
Amid “one universal groan of intolerable anguish,” the Athenian 
fleet is driven ashore and panic seizes the survivors. They try to 
escape by land, but false reports trick them into a delay overnight, 
so that the enemy gets time to block roads and cut off streams. 
Again Thucydides gives, in describing the Athenian retreat, a 
superbly drawn picture of misery and humiliation, of the agony of 
defeat. Alas, now it does no good to pray for help; the mighty are 
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fallen, and they who came to enslave others must face their own 
degradation. They are harassed constantly; they are cut down 
gradually, and what is left is finally separated into two parts. The 
one under Demosthenes is surrounded and gives up completely. 
Nicias, however, tries to lead his force out of danger and hurries to 
the river Assinarus, where the last overwhelming scene of the trag- 
edy of Athens unfolds. Worn out by thirst and weariness, the 
men plunge madly into the river; in the confusion they trample 
each other, are entangled in baggage, killed by their own spears, 
or slaughtered from the water’s edge by the enemy who kill them 
as they drink greedily from the now polluted stream. At last 
Nicias surrenders, ““when the dead bodies were lying in heaps upon 
one another in the water and the army was utterly undone... .” 
Nicias and Demosthenes are executed and the rest of the captives 
imprisoned in quarries. Here disease and exposure did their work 
until the corpses were again piled one upon another. The stench 
was loathsome, the men were in agonies of hunger and thirst, 
enduring every misery that could befall them in such a place. 
Fleet and army simply vanished from the face of the earth, and 
Thucydides ends his magnificent account in Book VII of the his- 
tory with a sentence far removed from the proud line of Herodotus: 
“Thus ended the Sicilian expedition.” Here was no moral gran- 
deur in defeat, but simply the retribution for corruption, weakness, 
folly, and arrogance; the punishment of Audris was certain, and 
only because Athens had been so great was the punishment so 
long delayed. Indeed, she has the strength to go on for nearly 
ten more years after the Sicilian disaster, and her former greatness 
merely underlines the tragedy of her decline. 

There are those who believe that human culture has been strug- 
gling vainly ever sirice to bring itself again to the level it had at- 
tained in the age of Pericles. Will Durant reminds us that no one 
can ever say that he has mastered it all, and as long as men may read 
or eyes can see, the greatness of Athens will inspire and carry them 
forward to the highest expression of their human powers, just as 
in turn the spectacle of her degradation will be a lesson to all men 
of the consequences of forgetting the price of greatness and high 
destiny. 
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VIII 


Such, then, is our course in the Greeks in translation. What- 
ever its deficiencies, such a course and such a presentation of an- 
cient achievement has the virtue of answering once and for all the 
objection that the classics are mechanically taught and deprived 
of their life and appeal by the need for getting the equipment to 
read them in the first place. They are supposed to be lost in the 
process of trying to recover them, and at least this can be said for 
reading them in English, that there is no initial handicap of lan- 
guage, no intrusion of mechanical difficulty. If the answer is that 
translation misses one of the chief reasons for reading the clas- 
sics to begin with, namely, the glory of their original languages, 
it must be admitted that this cannot be helped. One gains by 
being able to humanize their appeal at least, and great as is the 
loss from the original language, what is left is still so breathtakingly 
magnificent that even in English it ought certainly to be part of 
the inheritance of every cultivated human being. I am sure that 
what hope there is, in any case, for the return of Greek to educa- 
tional primacy as called for by Arnold, lies in presenting the Greek 
achievement humanely and unacademically now, holding on to it 
fast in whatever form is necessary for as long as it is necessary. 
Then perhaps there will be a gradual return to the ancient 
tongues for the riches which only they contain, a return inspired, 
as Arnold once more says, by the instinct for self-preservation in 
humanity. 
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FUNDS AND FOUNDATIONS: 
A NEGLECTED PHASE’ 


By WILLIAM T. LAPRADE 
Duke University 


The two books recently published by Messrs. Raymond B. 
Fosdick and Abraham Flexner call attention to a factor influential 
in effecting social change in the United States in the past half- 
century too little stressed by writers on the history of that period.? 
The generations after the Civil War afforded to a number of men 
opportunities to acquire wealth in unprecedented amounts; it is 
unlikely that such opportunities will occur soon again. Some of 
these men, whatever their motives, decided to devote considerable 
portions of their wealth to the welfare of the public. Finding the 
task of useful distribution to be more difficult than had been that 
of accumulation, they enlisted the services of a variety of boards, 
endowments, or other foundations. Most notable among those 
who launched these enterprises were Andrew Carnegie and the 
senior John Davison Rockefeller. 

These foundations have contributed more to shape some aspects 
of the present American society than most of us realize. The 
authors of these two books undertake to explain in some degree how 
this has been done. Flexner was associated with both the Car- 
negie and the Rockefeller foundations; Fosdick was more inti- 
mately associated with the Rockefellers. Fosdick’s book is 
intended to be historical; Flexner’s is more critical and interpre- 
tative. Both authors agree that the secret of the success of the 
foundations did not lie wholly or even chiefly in the extent of the 
endowments. They note the “common fallacy. . .that money can 


1 Reprinted through the courtesy of the author and of The South Atlantic Quart- 
erly, Vol. LI, No. 4, October, 1952. 

* The Story of the Rockefeller Foundation. By Raymond B. Fosdick. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1952. Pp. xiii, 336. $4.50. 

Funds and Foundations: Their Policies Past and Present. By Abraham Flexner, 
with the collaboration of Esther S. Bailey. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1952. 
Pp. xii, 146. $2.75. 
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create ideas, and that a great deal of money can create better 
ideas’; they are aware that the “bottleneck is always men.” 
Said the senior Rockefeller: ‘‘Money is a feeble offering without 
the study behind it which will make its expenditure effective.” 
Henry S. Pritchett, one of the ablest of Carnegie’s advisers, was 
even more emphatic: “Somebody must sweat blood with gift 
money, if its effect is not to do more harm than good.” 

Mr. Flexner begins his story with the Freedmen’s Bureau, an 
“effort to deal with the plight of the freedmen, as well as that of 
the whites whose lives had been wrecked or distorted by the Civil 
War, and with the lands abandoned in the course of the war.” 
Over against this unsuccessful government undertaking he places 
the substantial achievements of the Peabody Fund, a modest 
private philanthropy devoted in part to the same undertaking. 
He blames the failure of the Freedmen’s Bureau in part on the 
inadequacy of its Director, “a military man” who “cherished 
political ambitions,” and who “‘was a poor administrator at the 
head of a vast organization, the direction of which would have 
taxed a far abler man possessing the special qualities required by 
the post.”” The success of the Peabody Fund is attributed in 
large part to a distinguished board of trustees who had the fore- 
sight to enlist in succession two able administrators in Barnas 
Sears, who served from 1867 to 1880, and J. L. M. Curry, who 
followed him. Mr. Flexner feels that the methods used by 
Sears and Curry served in some degree as precedents for the suc- 
cessful activities of the much more extensive enterprises of Car- 
negie and Rockefeller. 


II 


As early as 1889 Carnegie had published his celebrated article 
on “The Disgrace of Dying Rich” and had received a letter from 
Rockefeller saying: “I would that more men of wealth were doing 
as you are doing with your money, but, be assured, your example 
will bear fruits, and the time will come when men of wealth will 
more generally be willing to use it for the good of others.” In 
1901 Carnegie’s business was purchased by the United States Steel 
Corporation, leaving him free to try to ward off disgrace. His 
first thought was the building of libraries for favored communities 
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which would agree to support them. By 1919 he had to his credit 
2811 libraries representing an expenditure of $60,000,000, though 
he had rejected an appeal from Gladstone to come to the assistance 
of the Bodleian. 

In 1890 Carnegie was elected a trustee of Cornell University. 
He became even more interested in higher education when he 
learned in 1900 of a “Scottish University Crisis”; families in 
Scotland were beginning to find it difficult to pay the tuition of 
their sons and daughters. Carnegie proffered five million dollars 
tohelp. Arthur J. Balfour persuaded him that it would be better 
to double the fund, to organize it as the Carnegie Trust for Scot- 
tish Universities, and to leave its management to a board of dis- 
tinguished British trustees. 

Having thus launched himself on the sea of higher learning, the 
Laird of Skibo Castle began to toy with George Washington’s plan 
of a national university. After a conference with Daniel S. Gilman, 
who had recently retired as president of The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, he founded in 1901 the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
with Gilman as its first director. Gilman was succeeded in 1904 by 
Robert S. Woodward, and the Institution, minus either teachers 
or students, was on its way. It is not, however, the sort of foun- 
dation with which the books of the Messrs. Flexner and Fosdick 
are concerned. 

As a trustee of Cornell, Carnegie was impressed by the inade- 
quacy of the provisions made for members of the faculty. One 
summer in the first decade of the twentieth century Henry S. 
Pritchett, President of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
was invited to visit at Skibo Castle; _ this theme was there discussed 
as it applied to Pritchett’s institution. Two years later the two 
men occupied adjoining chairs in a parlor car on their way north 
after a luncheon at the White House with President Roosevelt, and 
the conversation was resumed; _ this time provision for retired pro- 
fessors was discussed. In this manner was born the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, with an original 
endowment of $10,000,000, of which Pritchett became the first 
president in 1906. 

The influence of the Foundation has been more far-reaching than 
the size of its endowment or the purpose of its appropriation indi- 
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cated might be the case. Although denominational institutions 
and those supported from taxes were excluded (later tax-supported 
institutions were brought in and an additional $5,000,000 allocated 
for the purpose), the founder and his advisers had miscalculated 
woefully in hoping to provide pensions on the scale announced. 
In the next generation colleges of all sorts were to multiply in 
number and size. But the idea had its fruition later in the Teach- 
ers Insurance and Annuity Association, established in 1918 to 
manage and develop contributory retirement plans; to it the 
Carnegie Corporation has made large gifts. This company has 
been a pioneer, blazing a trail that led to the recent legislation of 
the Federal government for social security. 

Meanwhile, in the early stages of the venture, Pritchett found it 
necessary to develop criteria for selecting the institutions which 
would benefit from the fund. Thus the pressure of this fund was 
an influential factor, as the regional associations of colleges and 
secondary schools took form, in establishing standards of admis- 
sion to and graduation from colleges, which for good or ill affected 
profoundly the pattern of education in the United States. Prit- 
chett’s reports were in part concerned with this search for bases 
of standardization. 

Like the textbook publisher Ginn, Carnegie in 1910 manifested 
his interest in hastening “the abolition of international war” by 
allocating $10,000,000 for that purpose to the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace (Ginn established the World Peace 
Foundation). For the rest, Carnegie thought of continuing the 
personal distribution of his fortune during his lifetime and of 
bequeathing the remainder to a corporation to function after his 
death. Elihu Root reminded him of the thwarted plans of Samuel 
J. Tilden, who had adopted a similar plan, and suggested that the 
corporation be set up and endowed at once. Accordingly, the 
Carnegie Corporation was chartered in 1911 with an endowment of 
approximately $150,000,000;_ the donor as president, with his 
associates, directed the expenditures until his death. His first 
thought was to have the heads of the various institutions and foun- 
dations that he had endowed serve as trustees of the Corporation; 
Pritchett disagreed, and after the founder’s death succeeded in 
procuring the appointment of other trustees. 
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Flexner thinks that Frederick P. Keppel, who served 1921- 
1937, has been the most successful president of the Corporation. 
Unfortunately, Keppel’s success consisted chiefly in meeting com- 
mitments against the income of the fund made in the administra- 
tion of his immediate predecessor; little was left for constructive 
ventures. When he retired it could be said that he had “piloted 
the Corporation from obscurity into the light of a philanthropic 
day.” It was left to his successors to justify this prudential 
management by constructive achievements. 


III 


Among the fruitful achievements of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching was the publication of Bulletin Num- 
ber Four, a report on Medical Education in the United States and 
Canada, compiled by Mr. Abraham Flexner. The American 
Medical Association had already constituted its Council on Med- 
ical Education, of which the chairman at the time was Dr. Arthur 
D. Bevan, and considerable data had been assembled concerning 
the existing medical schools, revealing a situation little short of 
scandalous. Despite the depleted resources of the Hopkins bequest, 
Gilman had assembled in Baltimore a group of teachers which, 
Flexner thinks, has not been “equalled in distinction since by any 
other medical faculty.” Among them were William Osler, 
William H. Welch, William S. Halsted, William H. Howell, and 
Howard A. Kelly. Pritchett went to Chicago in 1909 to see the 
data collected by the Council on Medical Education and then 
recommended that his foundation sponsor a thorough study of the 
subject by a layman with experience in education. Flexner was 
selected for the task. 

He began by spending several weeks in Baltimore and decided 
to make the Johns Hopkins Medical School the standard by which 
to measure the rest of the 154 schools in the field. He used as 
criteria entrance requirements actually enforced, the number and 
training of the faculty, funds available from endowment and fees, 
the adequacy of laboratories and the qualifications of teachers of 
preclinical subjects, and freedom of access to hospitals for clinical 
teaching. The verdict was devastating. Entrance requirements 
were low or not enforced in 137 schools. In 139 the teaching staff 
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was composed almost entirely of local practicing physicans; in the 
same number the laboratories were poorly equipped and conducted. 
In 140 there were insufficient libraries or none. Some of the schools 
afforded a profit to those who conducted them. When published 
the report was exploited in the Fournal of the American Medical 
Association and in the popular press. Among those who read it 
was Frederick T. Gates. The result made history. 

Gates was a Baptist minister whom the elder Rockefeller de- 
scribed as “possessing a combination of rare business ability, very 
highly developed and very honorably exercised, overshadowed by 
a passion to accomplish some great and far-reaching benefits to 
mankind, the influence of which will last.” At another time he said 
Gates “combines business skill and philanthropic aptitude to a 
higher degree than any other man I have ever known.” When the 
Baptist denomination in 1888 consolidated its missionary, philan- 
thropic, and educational activities, Gates became the Executive 
Secretary of the American Baptist Education Society and served 
in that capacity until in 1893 he moved his office to 26 Broadway 
and became the business and benevolent executive of Rockefeller. 

Since his early years, Rockefeller had engaged in a small way in 
a diversity of charities. In 1890, he said, “I was still following the 
haphazard fashion of giving here and there as appeals presented 
themselves. I investigated as I could, and worked myself almost 
to a nervous breakdown in a groping way, without sufficient guide 
or chart, through this ever-widening field of philanthropic en- 
deavor.”” For example, he was in almost daily receipt of appeals 
from individual Baptist missionaries in almost every field, and he 
was beset with returned missionaries. Gates put a stop to all this; 
the appeals were referred to the denominational board, to which 
Rockefeller now gave hundreds of thousands of dollars instead of 
the thousands formerly contributed. Even before Gates joined 
the Rockefeller staff the two had worked together in the creation 
of the University of Chicago. By 1g1o the total contribution to 
that enterprise amounted to $35,000,000. ‘“The twomen,” Flexner 
thinks, “‘were the ablest and most fertile team that America has 
yet produced.” 

Gates took with him on his summer holiday in 1897 Osler’s 
Principles and Practice of Medicine; it was recommended to him 
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by a chance visitor, a young medical student who was a former 
parishioner. When the vacationer returned, he began to bombard 
Rockefeller with memoranda, reciting the backwardness of medicine 
and suggesting that something ought to be done about it. The 
result was the inception in 1901 of the Rockefeller Institute for Med- 
ical Research with a pledge of $20,000 a year for ten years. Welch 
was chairman of the board; the original method was to allocate 
grants to young scientists. In 1902 Dr. Simon Flexner, Professor 
of Pathology at the University of Pennsylvania, joined the staff as 
director. This was but the beginning. By 1928 it had cost Rocke- 
feller and the Foundation approximately $65,000,000 for land, 
buildings, and endowment. 


IV 


Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., joined his father’s staff after 
graduating from college in 1897 and soon interested himself in the 
plans for improving education in the South, then being explored by 
Robert C. Ogden, William H. Baldwin, Walter H. Page, and others. 
The younger Rockefeller’s grandparents had participated in the 


underground railroad; Spelman College at Atlanta was named for 
his grandmother. He was, therefore, glad to accept Ogden’s invi- 
tation in 1900 to accompany the group on its visit to Hampton, 
Tuskegee, and other points. As he later recalled, they soon real- 
ized “that Negro education could not be successfully promoted in 
the South except as education for the whites was also promoted.” 
The result was a series of informal conferences; the second, in 
February, 1902, was attended by the younger Rockefeller, Gates, 
Baldwin, Curry, Ogden, Gilman, Page, Albert Shaw, Wallace 
Buttrick, and the counsel, Edward M. Shepard. Buttrick was at 
that time a Baptist clergyman, pastor of a church at Albany. In 
January, 1903, came the incorporation by Act of Congress of the 
General Education Board for “the promotion of education within 
the United States of America, without distinction of race, sex, or 
creed.” The initial gift was $1,000,000 to be used over a period of 
ten years. By the time of Rockefeller’s death he had donated to 
the Board more than $129,000,000. Buttrick was the first sec- 
retary and later its president. On the Board were such men as 
William Rainey Harper, E. Benjamin Andrews, Edwin A. Alder- 
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man, Hollis B. Frissell, Charles W. Eliot, Wickliffe Rose, Jerome D. 
Greene, Anson Phelps Stokes, and George E. Vincent. Buttrick 
was thereafter until his death an influential member of the Rocke- 
feller coterie. 

In 1908 Page and Dr. Charles W. Stiles happened to travel south 
on the same Pullman to attend a meeting of President Roosevelt’s 
Commission on Country Life. Stiles had learned of hookworm 
while studying abroad and had observed the presence of the para- 
site in the Southern States; he called Page’s attention to its effect 
on some of those afflicted as seen through the car window. On 
their return to New York, Page introduced Stiles to Buttrick. The 
two conversed nearly all night in a hotel room, and Buttrick made 
haste to tell Gates what he had learned. There was a meeting, 
October 26, 1909, in the office of the junior Rockefeller attended by, 
among others, Stiles, Welch, Page, Gates, Buttrick, and Simon 
Flexner. The group was informed that the senior Rockefeller 
would make available $1,000,000 to be spent in five years. To 
manage the expenditure the Rockefeller Sanitary Commission 
came into being with Wickliffe Rose as its director. He was a mem- 
ber of the staff of Peabody College and at first refused the assign- 
ment; later he accepted, saying, “But I won’t stop with hook- 
worm,” 

Following in some degree in the path of the Peabody Fund in 
its efforts to improve education, Rose sought and obtained the 
support of local agencies and utilized existing machinery as far as 
possible. Physicians were taught how to treat the disease. 
Public health agencies were taught how to eradicate it. Thus a 
foundation was laid for the control of other diseases by similar 
methods. The success of this campaign in the United States sug- 
gested its extension to other areas as means were made available. 

An early activity of the General Education Board was in the 
field of agriculture. Buttrick liked to tell the story of how once 
when he and Gates were traveling through the South, Gates, look- 
ing out the window, remarked: “The South has the most fertile 
soil in the world; but the farmers abuse and exhaust it. There is 
only one way to support schools—taxation. Down here there is 
too little to tax. We must teach the farmers better methods. 
That requires a man. You must find him.” It was a familiar 
formula as long as Gates and Buttrick worked together. 
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The man found this time was Seaman A. Knapp, then active in 
Texas under the auspices of the United States Department of 
Agriculture promoting farm demonstration work in an effort to 
remedy conditions left by the inroads of the boll weevil. Knapp 
now undertook under the auspices of the General Education Board 
to organize farm demonstration work in states not yet infected. 
This joint work with public agencies began in 1906 at a few centers 
in six states; it spread rapidly, and in 1914 the Board felt that the 
task could be left entirely to the public and the government. 
Later, similar methods were used by Rockefeller agencies in trying 
to promote improved conditions in foreign countries. 

Meantime Gates had read Flexner’s Bulletin Number Four after 
its publication in 1910 and had asked the author to lunch. He 
remarked that the bulletin was “not only a criticism, but a pro- 
gram.” Flexner replied, “. . .that is what it was meant to be.” 
Gates suggested that Rockefeller would “provide the money to 
make the dream a reality.”” Flexner thought that “public senti- 
ment would not allow it,’’ but suggested that Rockefeller could 
make the thing possible by giving to “the General Education 
Board a sum adequate to furnish the requisite leverage.” Rocke- 
feller provided more than $45,000,000, and Flexner shortly afterwards 
was associated with the General Education Board, where he 
worked in consultation with his brother Simon, Gates, Buttrick, 
and Welch. Many schools disappeared. New ones were estab- 
lished associated with universities. Others were improved and 
expanded. Between 1917 and 1928, when the entire principal 
and interest of the Rockefeller contribution were expended, 
Flexner estimates that “‘in the process over $600,000,000 was added 
to the resources of American university medical schools.” Amer- 
ican medical education, which had hitherto largely looked abroad 
for inspiration and guidance, now began to raise its head and to 
have contributions to make to the common cause. 

But the General Education Board was restricted by charter to 
activities within the United States, while Gates and his fellow 
workers sensed needs that were world-wide. Moreover, Gates 
was increasingly troubled with what he called the “destiny” of 
Rockefeller’s fortune. Even as early as 1905 he wrote Rocke- 
feller: “It seems to me that either you and those who live now 
must determine what shall be the ultimate use of this vast fortune, 
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or at the close of a few lives now in being it must simply pass into 
the unknown, like some other great fortunes, with unmeasured and 
perhaps sinister possibilities.’ The following year Rockefeller 
and his son were discussing the establishment of ‘a large trust. . .to 
be devoted to philanthropy, education, science, and religion.” 
The son expressed misgivings as to “whether it would be possible 
to get together a single group of men who could be expected to 
have knowledge and interest along so many different lines.” 
Nevertheless, in June, 1909, stock valued at $50,000,000 was set 
aside in trust, and the trustees were instructed to apply either to 
Congress or to a state legislature for a corporate charter empowering 
them “to promote the well-being and to advance the civilization of 
the peoples of the United States and its territories and possessions 
and of foreign lands in the acquisition and dissemination of knowl- 
edge, in the prevention and relief of suffering, and in the promotion 
of any and all of the elements of human progress.’’ The applica- 
tion was made to Congress, and a bill was introduced in the Senate 
in March, 1910. 


The advisers of Rockefeller recognized the widespread implica- 
tions of what was proposed and felt that Congress should “have 
the power, if at any time in the future this fund should get into the 
hands of men who might seek to use it for improper purposes, to 
exert authority.” But it was not to be. President Taft’s law 
officers were busy dissolving trusts, of which Standard Oil was 
chief, and opposition groups in Congress were active against Taft 
on other scores. Attorney General Wickersham advised that 
there had never “‘been submitted to Congress, or to any legislative 
body, such an indefinite scheme for perpetuating vast wealth as 
this; and personally I believe it to be entirely inconsistent with 
the public interest that any such bill should be passed.” The 
President replied: “I agree with your. . .characterization of the 
proposed act to incorporate John D. Rockefeller.” The Demo- 
cratic Congress elected in 1910 was no more kindly disposed, and a 
charter was obtained from the New York Legislature in 1913. The 
purpose of the Rockefeller Foundation was then made to read “‘to 
promote the well-being of mankind throughout the world.” It 
was a considerable undertaking, to which Rockefeller contributed 
all told not much less than a quarter of a billion dollars. The first 
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trustees were John D. Rockefeller, his son, Gates, Harry Pratt 
Judson, Simon Flexner, Starr J. Murphy, Jerome D. Greene, 
Wickliffe Rose. A little later Charles W. Eliot, A. Barton Hepburn, 
John G. Agar, Buttrick, Charles E. Hughes, Julius Rosenwald, and 
George E. Vincent were among the company. 


The achievements of the Rockefeller Foundation in encouraging 
medical science and education abroad almost rival those under the 
auspices of the General Education Board, which helped among 
other things to revolutionize medical education in the United 
States. The campaign against hookworm was merged with others 
against malaria and yellow fever. Schools were founded at The 
Johns Hopkins and at Harvard to train workers in the field of pub- 
lic health. Withal, since two world wars have hindered somewhat 
the promotion of “the well-beingof mankind throughout the world,” 
large sums have been allocated to war work and to the alleviation 
of hardships caused by wars. In spite of the wars, the social 
changes fairly attributable in part to the expenditure of funds 
made available by Carnegie and Rockefeller are little short of 
astounding. 

But it is important to emphasize that these changes were not due 
to the mere appropriation of money; they were the achievements 
of men of ability exercising leadership and statesmanship of a high 
order. The method in most cases was to build upon and supple- 
ment agencies already in existence, enabling them to serve better 
the functions for which they were established. Money was but the 
means to the ends for which the men strove. Carnegie and Rocke- 
feller had in effect endowed selected men and sent them forth to 
promote the general welfare. The subsequent success of the enter- 
prise would depend upon the ability of these men to transmit their 
talents and abilities to those who would replace them in its di- 
rection. 

Flexner feels that in this respect they were not entirely success- 
ful. When Buttrick retired from the General Education Board in 
1923, Rose became president. Rose had been “a great sanitary 
administrator; his imagination, fertility of mind, and courage 
have never before or since been equalled in that field.’”” Not so in 
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the field of educational administration. Flexner hints at the in- 
adequacy of his preparation, but has to admit that the early prep- 
aration of Buttrick was even less adequate. However, “Dr. 
Buttrick possessed not only native shrewdness—he was a first- 
rate learner... . The original General Education Board con- 
tained Gates, Gilman, Page, and Ogden. Buttrick pumped them 
dry. What a body of teachers he had. He became the intimate 
friend of Welch, Page, Simon Flexner, Kirkland, Frissell, and many 
others. When he retired in 1923, the General Education Board 
was a university on a small scale. It was alive with ideas. Dr. 
Rose had no perception of that fact.” In the successful campaign 
to promote public health Rose had been in the field and had de- 
ferred to such men as Welch and Stiles; now he was in the driver’s 
seat. 

Thus the generation that had worked in cooperation with Car- 
negie and Rockefeller in launching their ventures had “by a 
singular lack of foresight’’ selected “‘no younger men of promise”’ 
tocarryon. It might not have been easy to do so had the attempt 
been made. By the beginning of 1928 Gates had retired (1917); 
Buttrick had died (1926); Rose and Vincent (the first president 
after the junior Rockefeller of the Rockefeller Foundation) faced 
early retirement. Men to succeed them had to come from outside 
the organization. There was, besides, another complicating factor. 


VI 


By the 1920’s, in addition to the Institute for Medical Research, 
tbe General Education Board, and the Rockefeller Foundation, 
the Rockefeller philanthropies functioned also through the Inter- 
national Education Board and the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial. The International Education Board was constituted 
when Rose became president of the General Education Board in 
order to enable him to carry forward the work in public health and 
medical education which he was conducting abroad. The Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial was founded in 1918 in memory of 
the wife of the senior Rockefeller. It was intended to support 
causes and projects in which she had been interested; later, with 
increased funds, under the directorship of Mr. Beardsley Ruml, 
it embarked upon a broad plan of supporting research in the 
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social sciences, the need for which was suggested by conditions 
following the First World War. But both Rockefeller and his 
advisers were beginning to discover duplication and difficulties in 
the complex machinery they had built. The senior Rockefeller 
wrote to his son in May, 1926: “If the whole thing were to be done 
today, you have rightly understood me in feeling that it should be 
done and doubtless could be done through a single organization.” 

A committee representing the several foundations studied the 
subject and naturally concluded that they could not begin “as if 
nothing had happened, and we were erecting a completely new 
structure.” Nevertheless, there was a reorganization in 1928. 
The Laura Spelman Memorial was consolidated with the Founda- 
tion, and some functions of the General Education Board 
were transferred to it also. The International Education Board was 
soon liquidated. The Institute for Medical Research was not in- 
volved. The result was to leave two organizations in the field, 
the General Education Board and the Rockefeller Foundation, but 
the latter was by far the major enterprise. Accordingly, it was 
organized in five divisions, devoted respectively to international 
health, the medical sciences, the natural sciences, the social sciences, 
and the humanities. Thus divisive bureaucracies began to pro- 
liferate, each with administrative officers and a technical staff. 
Perhaps it was necessary, and the junior Rockefeller was prescient 
in his skepticism as to whether it would be possible “to get to- 
gether a single group of men”’ with the diverse qualifications needed. 
But it is also possible that along with the division in administration 
and the accumulation of staff came less emphasis on the search for 
leaders with statesmanlike qualities and the search for projects 
likely to accomplish in the foreseeable future specific achieve- 
ments of the sort to which the foundations devoted themselves in 
the early period. 


' At any rate, there was a break at this point in both leadership 
and organization. In 1929 Max Mason succeeded Vincent as 
president of the Rockefeller Foundation. From that point, Mr. 
Fosdick, who was to succeed Mason in 1936, has to organize his 
history into chapters corresponding with the several divisions of 
the Foundation. Subsidiary organizations such as the National 
Research Council, the Social Science Research Council, and the 
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Council of Learned Societies soon appeared on the scene and began 
to be utilized in their several fields. The responsible officers would 
probably say that in thus summoning organized scholars to assist 
in the allocation of funds they were following in the footsteps of 
their predecessors, but there was a difference. 

Flexner feels that the new officers were unacquainted with the 
traditions of the enterprises they were called to manage and 
failed to develop others equally effective. He says that Mason’s 
“first report as president of the Rockefeller Foundation displays 
ignorance of the previous efforts of the Rockefeller boards in Medi- 
cine.” He notes that whereas the earlier managers of the enter- 
prise used “‘cannon,” those more recently in charge have tended to 
use “shotguns.” He means that in the earlier years the policy was 
to select a noteworthy undertaking, to make plans, to provide funds 
and leadership, and thus usually to arrive at significant results. In 
his chapters dealing with the history of the Foundation since 1928 
Mr. Fosdick lists numerous smaller projects. He summarizes 
money spent in substantial amounts. He is able to name many 
men who have held fellowships or received aid who have won 
Nobel prizes or have achieved recognition otherwise. 

Flexner complains that too little attention has been given to the 
“Humanities.” Anson Phelps Stokes mentioned the failure to do 
enough in this field as one of his reasons for resigning as trustee in 
1932. He insisted, “. . .science is not dangerous if the humanities 
arealso cultivated.” But the Foundation was not finding it easy to 
cultivate the humanities. Edward Capps, a classicist, was director 
of that division, 1929-1930, too short a period to accomplish much. 
David H. Stevens was appointed in 1932 and held on for seventeen 
years. Mr. Fosdick comments that this “was a fortunate time for 
historians, linguists, and editors of texts and manuscripts. Many 
elder men who had been handicapped by lack of funds for work 
abroad completed their lifelong studies of particular themes and 
undoubtedly inspired their students to productive activity in 
their special fields.” He goes on to say: “The manipulation of 
the substances of literary and linguistic history vitalized graduate 
studies and brought new interests to the fore; it stimulated pi- 
oneer work in many directions.... But basically this was not the 
kind of program which the trustees of the Foundation supported 
with unquestioning enthusiasm.” 
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When Edmund Day became director of the Division of Social 
Sciences in 1928 he spoke boldly of breaking “‘an academic pattern” 
and of establishing ‘‘a new academic mold.” Three “major fields 
of special interest’? were announced: international relations, 
economic stabilization, and public administration, all general and 
worthy of study, but none likely to lead to immediate substantial 
achievement toward the well-being of mankind. The mood of the 
trustees in the early thirties, Mr. Fosdick thinks, is seen in “the 
appropriation of $1,500,000 . . . with the idea of expediting the 
search for some solution of the miseries and suffering caused by the 
financial depression.” 

Flexner concludes his critical comment by recalling the “danger”’ 
feared by Wickersham. Heremembers: “At that time happening 
to meet Dean Roscoe Pound of the Harvard Law School, I asked 
him if he feared that foundations would become radical. ‘No,’ he 
replied, ‘my only fear is that they may become sterile!’ ” 


Vil 


But Flexner, now eighty-five, has nostalgic memories of the time 
when these benevolences were young. He had a part in the great 
adventure that was to challenge undesirable conditions around the 
world and seemingly to make progress in providing remedy. ‘“‘Pro- 
moting the well-being of mankind throughout the world” did not 
seem to be a forlorn hope in 1913. In all, the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion spent nearly $45,000,000 and sent many able men to China in 
an effort to establish a key medical school, to promote medical 
science, and otherwise to generate influences leading to better 
health among an afflicted and impoverished people. After a half- 
century, this seems effort and money largely if not wholly wasted. 
The well-being of mankind seems to need promoting at mid-cen- 
tury even more than it did in the days of the elder Rockefeller, of 
Gates, and of Buttrick. But lacking are the seemingly stable 
foundations on which to build, that earlier invited the labors and 
supported the faith of these men. 

Thus the critic may be too sharp in his comment; it may be 
unreasonable to anticipate now achievements comparable to those 
in the more fortunate early days. Perhaps no Columbus appears 
in our time because there is no continent left to discover, or because 
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the ways to discovery are closed. Mr. Fosdick notes with pride 
that the Foundation helped to alleviate the lot of scholars and 
scientists exiled from their native universities and that some of 
them, for good or ill, contributed toward the construction of the 
atomic bomb. Rose was busy in the twenties helping to build at 
G6éttingen a Mathematical Institute; Hitler dispersed in the thirties 
the brilliant faculty assembled there. 

These facts suggest the existence of a bush which has burned now 
for decades and has consumed many of the labors of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, but no Moses with curiosity has been encouraged 
to turn aside and seek answers to pertinent questions. The re- 
organized Rockefeller Foundation has flourished in the days of 
Mussolini, Hitler, Stalin, Franco, Huey Long, Chiang Kai-shek, 
Tito, and Mao Tse-tung, not to mention Roosevelt and Churchill. 
Never before did such a galaxy of leaders of men appear in a single 
generation. No doubt, the well-being of mankind has been some- 
what involved in their careers. They would seem to be phenomena 
worthy of study. An understanding of their rise to power and 
place, if it could be achieved, might open a way to alleviate some 
of the evil wrought or at least to prevent its recurrence. 

But no amount of general study of social science or of the human- 
ities will necessarily bring us nearer to this end. Those who solved 
the problems of yellow fever, of malaria, of typhoid did not find 
their answers by investigations of disease in general. Generations 
of doctors using this approach sought in vain for solutions. The 
question of the emergence of leaders is as susceptible of fruitful 
study as is the incidence and method of transmission of a particular 
disease, but it requires a specific approach. The biographies and 
histories that occupy so many of the shelves in libraries contain 
information, but they will yield it only to those who ask the 
right questions. Most of their authors did not do so. The secret 
of success in this quest, as in any other, depends upon setting out 
with appropriate preliminary inquiries. Special techniques are 
not necessary to make a beginning. Familiar methods of historical 
study are amply sufficient to develop the subject to a point where 
the investigation itself will suggest to the initiated, as is the case in 
all fundamental research, the adaptation or the improvising of other 
methods suited to the specific task. The essential preliminary 
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step is to propound questions which, if answered, will help toward 
an understanding of the subject. 

Unfortunately, it may not be feasible to begin with one of the 
figures mentioned above. This need not deter one interested in 
the forces which produce political or national leaders and the man- 
ner in which they emerge. The essential thing is to begin by con- 
centrating attention on a specific leader concerning whom infor- 
mation is to be had. The inquiry may lead far afield before the 
end is reached, but unless it begins with and continues pertinent 
to a specific case it will not arrive at a useful conclusion. Writing 
the biography of a public figure and investigating the factors which 
changed him from an ordinary mortal into a personage of prom- 
inence or leadership have little in common except that many of 
the same documents may be used. The emergence of each figure 
may be in some respects unique; in others, each has followed a pat- 
tern discernible through the ages, though not yet analyzed or 
described. 

In any political society of considerable size those who occupy 
posts of leadership are under the necessity of winning and keeping 
by one means or another the acquiescence of the people governed. 
The factors which influence people to acquiesce and leaders to 
emerge are doubtless complex, but it is unreasonable to think that 
they are incapable of being understood if intelligent inquiry is 
made. Every leader who is not groomed for his post by inheri- 
tance has to begin as other men with his modicum of opportunities, 
talents, and ambitions. As he begins to succeed in winning the 
support or acquiescenceof others in his ambitions, he soon reaches a 
stage when he becomes something more than an ordinary individ- 
ual. Others havea stake in him. It makes a difference to many 
besides himself whether or not he succeeds or fails in the things to 
which he aspires. He is no longer as free as he was to make per- 
sonal decisions and to go his individual way. Those who become 
involved with him have to be won if possible to agree with his 
decisions; his decisions, in turn, make up the minds of many. The 
more responsible the post achieved, the more complex the influ- 
ences to which the leader must respond. If he fails to develop the 
Capacity to sense and respond to these influences he is apt to be 
supplanted. 
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This process may readily be studied in the archives and records 
of every Western country. Indeed, the history of every state in 
the American union may well serve as a laboratory to begin the 
study. Once the pattern of study is established, it may be ex- 
pected that it will go on for sheer interest in the subject, involving, 
as it does, one of man’s great adventures, the quest for power and 
place. Whether or not, with the knowledge in hand, anything 
could be done to improve the quality of leadership by encouraging 
the desirable and hindering the undesirable aspirants would re- 
main to be determined. 

Gorgas discovered at Panama that knowledge of the nature of 
yellow fever and of the means by which it is transmitted was not 
in itself sufficient to eradicate the disease from that area. Without 
that knowledge he would not have known how to begin. Re- 
search had to come before action. But the research has to provide 
specific information by which action can be guided. This was 
true in every case in which the foundations established by Car- 
negie and Rockefeller were successful in their programs. The 
strategy has been to accumulate the necessary information and 
then to use it in a statesmanlike manner. 

But the experience of these foundations seems to prove clearly 
that the provision of money, even in large sums, is not enough. 
Many have followed the examples of Carnegie and Rockefeller in 
making funds available for the purpose of promoting the general 
welfare. None since the early adventures of these two has suc- 
ceeded in endowing men who have made so large and perceptible an 
impact on the society of their time. The “bottleneck”’ is still 
men, not money. 
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PROFESSORS’ SALARIES AND THE INFLATION 


By CLARENCE D. LONG! 
The Johns Hopkins University 


In 1940 the average salary on the liberal arts and engineering cam- 
pus of The Johns Hopkins University was $4000. In the years since, 
it has risen by just half the 90 per cent rise in Baltimore living 
costs, with the result that my typical colleague now receives $3000 
in 1940 buying power—$2700 after income tax. His loss goes up, 
moreover, with his rank (Table 1). He earns five per cent less if 
he is an instructor, ten per cent less if he is an assistant or associate 
professor, and 27 per cent less if he is a full professor than he would 
have earned had he held the same rank a dozen years ago. 


Table 1—1951-52 Buying Power of Salaries before Income Taxes at Johns Hopkins 
and at Large State Universities: Per cent of 1940* 


State 
Johns Hopkins Universities 
Full professors 73 82 
Associate professors go 86 
Assistant professors 89 89 
Instructors 95 96 


* Percentages for the State universities derive from Chart I, those for Johns 
Hopkins from its Treasurer. In current dollars, Hopkins’ median salaries are 
$8000 for full professors, $6000 for associate professors, $5000 for assistant profes- 
sors, and $3300 for instructors, with all salaries falling between a minimum of 
$3300 and a maximum of $12,100. These data apply to the Faculty of Philosophy 
(counting Business) and the School of Engineering, include an across-the-board 
increase of ten per cent, effective January 1, 1952, and cover full-time pay for 
nine months, thus leaving out remuneration for administrative work, contract 
research, summer school, and extension teaching. 


The trend has been very similar at large state universities, where 
the buying power of full professors’ salaries, though it has held up a 
little better than at Hopkins, is not only smaller than in 1940, but 


1] am indebted for the aid of Professor Carl Christ, P. Stewart Macaulay, 
Provost, and Henry Baker, Treasurer, who provided the information on Johns 
Hopkins; George Stigler of Columbia University, who made available to me his 
study for that institution; and my assistant, Susan Dischka, who tracked down 
materials and tabulated statistics with her usual resourcefulness and care. 
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is also less than in 1929, and is no larger in fact than in 1908. The 
real salaries of associate and assistant professors, though slightly 


Chart |—Median Salaries of Teachers in Large Public Universities Dollars of 
1940 Purchasing Power, 1908-52 


PROFESSORS 
ASSOCIATE 
PROFESSORS 


— ASSISTANT 
PROFESSORS 


DOLLARS 


~ INSTRUCTORS 


1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 
Sources: See footnote below. 


above what they were in the earlier years, are substantially less 
than just before America’s entry into World War II (Chart I).! 


1George J. Stigler, Employment and Compensation in Education, Occasional 
Paper 33, National Bureau of Economic Research, 1950, p. 42; “fnstructional 
Salaries in 41 Selected Colleges and Universities for the Academic Year 1949-50,” 
Bulletin, American Association of University Professors, Winter, 1949, Pp. 742. 
The Stigler data for 1914-32 are based on Viva Boothe’s Salaries and the Cost of 
Living in Twenty-Seven State Universities and Colleges, 1913-32 (Ohio State Uni- 
versity Press, 1932), and were extended by Stigler back to 1908 and forward to 
1942 on the basis of reports of the Office of Education. Professor Stigler has fur- 
nished me directly with his estimates for 1950. These I have extrapolated to 
1951-52 on the basis of percentage changes in salaries, by rank, of six large state 
universities as reported in “Instructional Salaries in 40 Selected Colleges and 
Universities for the Academic Year 1951-52,” Bulletin, American Association of 
University Professors, Winter, 1951-52, p. 802. I have adjusted the salaries to 
1940 purchasing power by means of the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Consumers’ 
Price Index. 
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Pay of academics has also lagged behind earnings of comparable 
professions and of manual labor. The nonsalaried physician could 
buy 60 per cent more with his annual earnings in 1951 than in 1940; 
the nonsalaried lawyer § per cent more;! the factory worker 30 per 
cent more with his weekly earnings in 1952 than in 1940, $0 per cent 
more than in 1929, and 160 per cent more than in 1908.?_ The col- 
lege professor, particularly the humanist or the theoretical scientist 
(rarely besieged with chances to supplement his salary), is not 
sharing in the American prosperity and, except for fleeting periods, 
has not done so during the life of a teacher well into his middle 
years. Even those with outside jobs have not maintained their 
real incomes or kept them in line with rewards in other occupations. 
A study of scientific fields, certainly not the poorest for extracurric- 
ular money-getting, revealed that only half of faculty members 
earned outside income in 1948, and that the median added income 
of these fortunates was only one-sixth of their regular salaries.* 
“The academic profession,” a distinguished—and hard pressed— 
colleague of mine recently remarked, “has nothing to lose but its 
brains.” His remark was not entirely in jest, and one may indeed 
wonder how long able men will continue to enter the exacting field 
of higher learning, and remain in it, resistant to tempting offers 
from business and government. However, the fact that pay cuts 
by inflation are no novelty for professors should be clear from a 
quick review of past variations in salaries paid by a group of state 
universities (Chart I). 

1“Tncomes of Physicians, Dentists, and Lawyers, 1949-51,” Survey of Current 
Business, July, 1952, pp. 5-7. “Income of Physicians, 1929-49,” op. cit., July, 
1951, pp. 11, 20. William Weinfeld, “Income of Lawyers, 1929-48,” op. cit., 
August, 1949, p. 18. My adjustments for change in living cost. The 1951-52 
salary of teachers on the Homewood campus of Johns Hopkins is less than half 
the 1949 mean net income of practicing Baltimore physicians. The mean earnings 
of all-salaried physicians were available only for 1945-51. During these years, 
however, they went up faster than those of practicing doctors. The mean earnings 
of all-salaried lawyers moved up slightly more than those of the practitioners 
during 1943-51. 

2 Historical Statistics of the United States, 1789-1945, pp. 67, 236; Survey of 
Current Business, January, 1952, p. S-13. ’ 

? Bureau of Labor Statistics, “Employment, Education, and Earnings of Ameri- 


can Men of Science,” Bulletin No. 1027. See especially Chart 9, ‘““The Lower 
Salaries of Educators Were Not Offset by Added Professional Income,” p. 34. 
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Fluctuations in Preceding Wars and Depressions 


Over the past four decades, academic salaries have not responded 
to minor price variations and have lagged far behind major ones 
both in timing and in amplitude. Prices rose rapidly during 
World War I, reached a top in early 1920, fell sharply for the next 
year or so, then stabilized for the remainder of the decade. By 
contrast, salaries rose slowly during World War I, sharply during 
1919-22, and briskly during the next ten years (especially for full 
professors), attaining a summit in 1932 when, paradoxically, prices 
generally touched their lowest depth. Following a decline to the 
mid-year of the depression decade, they moved up again until the 
attack on Pearl Harbor, without, however, getting back to the 1932 
peak. With the end of hostilities, they resumed their upward 
course and by 1950 were 40 per cent above 1929. 


Real salaries have thus tended on the whole to vary oppositely to 
prices. After staying fairly constant during 1908-15, except for a 
brief upward bulge in 1909-10, they dropped precipitously during 
World War I, and the year following the victory were one-third 
under the 1908 level. Over the next decade they recovered stead- 
ily and by 1929 had managed to get back to where they had been 
fourteen years before. In 1932 they achieved their best command 
over commodities in the period under review; but it took the deep- 
est depression on record to bring the professor his brief prosperity. 
As prices turned up during the 1930’s, real salaries sagged but did 
not give up all their gains. With the post-World War II shrinkage 
in the value of money, however, they deteriorated rapidly and by 
1952 were where they had been 44 years before. 


An Attempt to Explain the Deterioration of Academic Salaries 


There is no single reason for the inability of the pedagogue to 
hold his place at the American banquet table, but a partial ex- 
planation may perhaps be found in a combination of financial and 
physical factors. 

The usual financial explanation is paucity of private endow- 
ments, and there is no denying that income-yielding assets have 
been diluted both by the rise in prices and by the huge increases of 
students and teachers. Investments per member of staff in all 
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institutions of higher learning are under 1940 levels even in inflated 
dollars, and in purchasing power are scarcely two-thirds what they 
were in 1940, or half what they were in 1929 and 1909.!_ Moreover, 
the decline in interest rates has weakened them still further in in- 
come yield. 

Nevertheless, this dilution can by no means be regarded as the 
entire explanation. For one thing, state universities put little re- 


Table 2—Mean Percentage Increases in Enrollments, and in Expenditures and In- 
comes per Student, 1938-39 to 1948-49; 85 Private and State Institutions 


Expenditure on 


Adminis- Main- Instruc- 
Income _ tration tenance tion 
Enroll- per per per per 


ment Student student Student Student 


Privately controlled 
Middle Atlantic and 


New England (16) 123 35 34 57 29 
North Central (12) 76 74 63 86 54 
South (5) 92 63 40 60 50 
Pacific (5) 69 35 42 24 2 
Women’s Colleges (7) 24 48 76 78 36 

State controlled 
Middle Atlantic and 

New England (4) 140 2 19 8 10 
North Central (4) 102 49 88 69 54 
South (10) 73 83 111 131 69 
Mountain and Pacific 

(9) go 108 163 155 84 
All Institutions* (85) 88 55 76 84 47 


* Including 8 state teachers colleges not listed. Figures in parentheses indicate 
the minimum number of institutions whose data are included in any of the five 
means reported for each group. 

Source: “Income and Expenditure in 88 Colleges and Universities in the Academic 


Years 1938-39 and 1948-49.” Bulletin, American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, Spring, 1951, Vol. 37, No. 1, p. 133. 

liance on endowments and in some cases get more money from 
their legislatures in a single biennium than the entire wealth ac- 
cumulated by Johns Hopkins since 1875. Yet they have pushed 
up salaries no faster than private institutions and not one of them 
would seem to belong today in the first rank of compensation— 


1 “Statistics of Higher Education,” Federal Security Agency, Biennial Survey 
of Education in the United States, 1947-48, p. 55. 
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Tuition, 1940-51 


1940 
Per capita personal income after tax* 573 
Tuition 

Johns Hopkins 450 
7 Private Institutions f 412 

6 State Institutions 
Residents 73 
Non-Residents 198 


Year 1951-52,” op. cit. 
2 Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1951, p. 120. 


* Economic Report of the President, January, 1952, p. 176. 

t Private Institutions: Brown, Chicago, Columbia, Harvard, Princeton, Stan- 
ford, Yale. Public Institutions: California (Berkeley), Michigan, Ohio Univer- 
sity (Athens), Illinois, Texas, Wisconsin; Stigler, op. cit., pp. 34-35. Yale, 
Columbia, and Princeton increased their tuition during the 1951 or early 1952 
session to $750, Johns Hopkins to $800 beginning September, 1953. 
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occupied by Harvard, Columbia, Yale, and presumably Chicago. 
For another, there has been no failure of over-all revenue to keep 
pace with either numbers of faculty or levels of prices. 
tional and general income of the nation’s higher institutions went 
up, from $4300 per member of the staff in 1940 to $7900 in 1948, an 
increase of 83 per cent, compared with a 70 per cent rise in living 
costs.? In the aggregate—and with the help of the Federal Govern- 
ment—the universities took in more purchasing power per teacher, 
but paid him less and spent the difference on (a) administration 
and (b) operation of physical plant. This trend reveals itself in 
data of 85 private and state institutions, which in 1948-49 received 
55 per cent more income per student than in 1938-39, but spent only 
47 per cent per student extra on instruction, compared with 76 per 


The educa- 


Table 3—Income Per Capita Paid Out to Individuals (after tax), Compared with 


1443 


650 (1952) 
586 (1949) 


104 (1949) 
324 (1949) 


cent more on administration and 84 per cent additional on main- 
tenance (Table 2). That this emphasis on the physical and bu- 
reaucratic aspects of the higher learning is no accident of statistical 
aggregation may be seen from the fact that colleges and univer- 
sities manifested the same trend regardless of where they were lo- 
cated or of whether they were privately or state controlled. 

1 Survey of salaries paid by 12 leading universities. This survey was made by 
Dr. Carl Christ, Chairman of the Salaries Investigating Committee of the Johns 


Hopkins Chapter, American Association of University Professors. See also 
“Instructional Salaries in 40 Selected Colleges and Universities for the Academic 
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The remainder of the financial explanation lies in the hesitancy 
to raise tuition, which at leading endowed institutions has increased 
during the last dozen years in the same proportion as salaries—45 
per cent, or half the go per cent rise in living cost (Table 3). Abil- 
ity to pay, reflected by personal incomes of Americans per capita 
(after income taxes), stands in comparison at two and a half times 
what it was in 1940.!_ Thus the private university student is pay- 
ing 25 per cent lower rea/ tuition, while his family’s rea/ income per 
capita after taxes, unless it deviates sharply from the national 
average, is up nearly 35 per cent.? Because fees have not kept 
pace with other economic trends, a bachelor’s degree is an outstand- 
ing bargain, subsidized in good part by the professor, who borrows 
his books instead of buying them, takes his exercise on his lawn in- 
stead of the golf course, and gives up his preprandial cocktail; and 
by his wife, who wears her dresses longer, lets her Wednesday 
cleaning woman go, and stays behind with the children when her 
spouse goes to Europe on an invitation lectureship. 


How has this situation been permitted to develop? One factor 
must surely be the time required for hundreds of administrations 
to grasp a situation and for their boards of trustees to act upon it. 
In the face of nationwide inertia, even the most farsighted univer- 
sity cannot get its fees far out of line. 


But the failure to raise tuition is probably more the effect than 
the cause of the salary lag. When it becomes necessary to raise 
academic pay, tuition rates are rather likely to go up, and fairly 
rapidly, the nation over. The real cause of both low salaries and 
low tuition is, I am inclined to believe, that the universities have 
not been faced with any manifest shortage of teachers. The mod- 
est boom in real incomes for professors during the 1930’s, and the 
comparative hard times for farmers, businessmen, lawyers, doc- 
tors, and most other occupations, drew an unprecedented number 
of able young men into graduate work. The proportion taking 
doctors’ degrees (excluding M.D.’s) rose nearly a third, from about 

1 Incomes per capita after taxes are well over double what they were in 1929, 
1924 or 1919. The Economic Report of the President, January, 1952, p. 176. 
Simon Kuznets, Shares of Upper Income Groups in Income and Savings, Occasional 
Paper 35, National Bureau of Economic Research, 1950, p. 66. 


2 It is up by slightly higher percentages over 1929, 1924, or 1919. Economic 
Report and Kuznets, op. cit. 
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1.3 per cent of all degrees to about 1.7 per cent.' Since the war, the 
awards of advanced degrees have declined in relative numbers to 
the former level, but most of the stock of Ph.D’s is, of course, still 
attached to teaching and may take some time to shift to govern- 
ment civil service or industrial laboratories. The academicians 
can be counted on, moreover, to do everything in their power to 
increase this supply or keep it from falling. James Petrillo, head of 
the Musicians’ Union, once said in an attack on the recording of 
music that his occupation was the only one that produced its own 
competition. He overlooked the professor, who produces his 
future competition with joy and is especially pleased when it turns 
out to have a better quality and tone than the original. 


Contributing to the supply has been the impressive immigra- 
tion since 1935 of scholars from other lands. One in five full pro- 
fessors now listed in the Johns Hopkins catalogue had his origin 
and received his advanced training outside the United States, and 
my impression is that the situation is not greatly different at other 
American universities. This exogenous—and presumably tem- 
porary—enlargement in the ranks of senior academicians may help 
to account for their particularly unfavorable position in relation to 
the junior personnel, a much smaller proportion of whom are prob- 
ably foreign born and educated (at Hopkins only one in twenty). 
No liberal-minded person would deplore the inflow—it has en- 
riched our scholarship, if not our scholars—but in accounting for 
the weakening in the American professor’s salary position, it cannot 
be entirely put aside. 


Not to be overlooked also is the temporary shortage of under- 
graduates. One reason for the high employment and income of 
teachers in the great depression was that, except for a shallow dip 
in 1932, youths continued in increasing numbers to seek the bac- 
calaureate—in part because they found degree-getting the least 
unprofitable use of their idle time. Enrollments increased after 
World War II also, but the fear that the postwar crowding of 
classrooms might be temporary held the universities back from 
permanent expansion and led them to focus their hiring on in- 

1 Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, Biennial Survey of Education 


in the United States, 1947-48, ‘Statistics of Higher Education,” pp. 26, 55; Earned 
Degrees Conferred by Higher Educational Institutions, Circular No. 282a, p. vii. 
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structors and assistant professors. Full professors are now fewer 
than 32 per cent of Hopkins staff, in contrast to nearly 41 per cent 
in 1940, and associate professors only 13 per cent as against 18 per 
cent at the earlier date. 

The apprehension that enrollments would decrease was justi- 
fied. Not only have several million youths recently gone into the 


Chart Il—Population 18-21 and Enrollment in the Fourth Class of High 
School and in All Higher Educational Institutions, United States 


14 

— ACTUAL fis 
PROJECTION POPULATION 12 

10 


TOTAL ENROLLMENT IN HIGHER 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Enrollment in Millions 
ul uorzepndog 


HIGH SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 
(12 GRADE) 


1932 ‘36 40 ‘a4 ‘48 ‘52 "56 
Sources: See footnote 1, p. 584. 


armed forces, but the phenomenal deficit of births in the 1930’s has 
bequeathed us a much smaller population 18-21 now than we had 
in 1940 (Chart II). Because the persons of undergraduate age a 
decade hence are already alive, their number can be forecast rather 
accurately. The population 18-21 will remain depressed through 
1955, then rise 17 per cent by 1960 and $0 per cent by the mid 
1960’s.!__ Enrollment in the final year of high school, now in a 

! Bureau of the Census, Forecasts of peepee and School Enrollment in the 
United States: 1948 to 1960, Series P-25, No. 18, pp. 14, 16; Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education, Fa// Enrollment in Higher Educational Institutions, 
Circular No. 328, p- iii; Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 1946-48, 


“Statistics of Higher Education,” p. 5, and “Statistical Summary of Education,” 
Pp. 24. 
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trough, is expected by the Census to rise 40 per cent by 1960. In 
addition, the proportion of youths that go to college should con- 
tinue the long-term increase that has already raised it from 1 in 25 
of college age in 1900, to 1 in 4 before the Korean outbreak. Thus, 
if there is no all-out war, enrollments will expand greatly during 
1955-65. At the same time, if the inflation lasts, the proportion of 
Doctors of Philosophy who stay on as “teachers of the love of wis- 
dom”’ is rather likely to decline. Large numbers of those who 
leave academic work will not be easily won back; nor will they 
develop in attractiveness to the universities. A moderately spirited 
competition for higher academic personnel may be expected to 
take place in the second quinquennium of the 1950’s and in the 
first one of the 1960’s, and should result in a noticeable bidding up 
of real salaries. 


Even so, professors are not likely ever to become enormously 
affuent compared with persons having more practical modes of 
livelihood. In fact, there are reasons for fearing that the long- 
term trend is unfavorable to all learned occupations.! First, man- 
ual workers, farmers, and small businessmen are increasingly well 
organized and can be counted on to push ever more aggressively 
toward higher wages and prices.?. Second, the proportion of the 
labor force with advanced training has enlarged tremendously over 
the last half-century, and a major increase in the relative supply of 
anything usually cheapens its relative price. 


1 This view is not in disagreement with the findings of Seymour Harris, The 
Market for College Graduates, Harvard University Press (1949), p. 128. 


2 Compare the $3575 mean salary of instructors at Hopkins with the following: 
“Barbers at once, $70 a week guaranteed.” (Baltimore Sun, February 20, 1952.) 
Assuming a fifty-week year, this salary is equal on an annual basis to $3500, and 
my barber informs me that a good member of his trade can, with tips, earn $100 
a week, equal to $5000. Apparently a man can sometimes earn more trimming 
the top i head than furnishing its interior! Of course, the usual attempt to 
soften such comparisons proceeds by pointing out that the instructor is paid for 
only g months’ work, the implication being that he is at liberty to earn extra 
money during the summer, and so he is if he is reckless of being retained or pro- 
moted. In actual fact any academician who hopes to win acclaim in his field 
and promotion to senior rank at Hopkins had better stay in his study during not 
only the stickiest days of Baltimore summer but also the evenings and week ends 
of the school year. It is possible, of course, to find an occasional spare-time job 
or contract which combines extra remuneration with furtherance of scholarship, 
but it is my opinion that these opportunities are rare and that pure investigation 
is being noticeably adulterated by the subtle lure to spice one’s research to suit 
the practical taste of the government or business executive. 
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Also, the public has in recent years accorded the university 
teacher an esteem that would be gratifying, were it not for the sus- 
picion that it is in lieu of more negotiable income. An opinion 
survey conducted for the President’s Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation—no doubt on thoroughly unsound sampling principles— 
brought out that college professors are regarded by the man in 
the street as seventh in prestige from the top of a list of 90 occu- 
pations ranging from Justice of the United States Supreme Court 
to shoeshine boy—above lawyers, bankers, ministers, business- 
men with 100 employees, corporation directors, even above airline 
pilots.? 

This glamor will hardly suffice in itself to sustain the supply of 
university teachers, if real earnings of academicians continue to 
bear their present particularly unfavorable relation to those of 
other occupations. However, the purveying of learning at too low 
a value to suit the seller is no new problem.? Adam Smith attrib- 
uted it to the extensively subsidized entrance into the education 
industry: 

The time and study, the genius, knowledge, and application req- 
uisite to qualify an eminent teacher of the sciences, are at least 
equal to what is necessary for the greatest practitioners in law and 
physic. But the usual reward of the eminent teacher bears no pro- 
portion to that of the lawyer or physician; because the trade of 
the one is crowded with indigent people who have been brought up 


to it at the public expense; whereas those of the other two are in- 
cumbered with very few who have not been educated at their own.?® 


This emphasis on the artificial reinforcement of supply was 
merited, but it diverted attention from the enduring feebleness of 
demand. A well-to-do client with a bad cancer or a good prospect 
of jail is in no mood to settle for a second-rate practitioner; he 


1 Interviews with 2920 persons by the National Opinion Research Center, 
University of Denver. A Report of the President’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion, Higher Education for American Democracy, Volume VI (1947), Pp. 44. 

2 Adam Smith, himself a professor, quotes with feeling from Isocrates, who is 
reproaching the pedagogues of his own day with inconsistency: ““They make the 
most magnificent promises to their scholars, says he, and undertake to teach them 
to be wise, to be come, and to be just, and in return for so important a service 


they stipulate the paultry reward of four or five minae. They who teach wisdom 
continues he, ought certainly to be wise themselves; but if any man were to sell 
such a bargain for such a price, he would be convicted of the most evident folly.” 
a f haps of Nations, edited by Edwin Cannan, the Modern Library, p. 132. 

Loe. cit. 
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will pay what he must to get the best. But who can imagine 
teachers so scarce or students so lustful for learning that the most 
affluent of the latter compete to reward the most brilliant of the 
former with several hundred thousand dollars yearly—incomes 
enjoyed by top bracket doctors and lawyers?! 

With or without subsidy, there will probably always be enough 
teachers at moderate prices to fill the demand; for the demand will 
be anemic and undiscriminating, easily met in a pinch by convert- 
ing graduate students into teaching assistants, and teaching assist- 
ants into assistant professors. Any attempt to raise salaries by 
restricting entrance into the trade might in the long run defeat it- 
self; for it is not far-fetched to suppose that a scarce supply of 
teachers could eventually undermine intellectual standards and 
bring down the demand, with no lasting benefit to price. A high 
standard of living for pedagogues does not, alas, appear to be com- 
patible with the maximization of scholarship. Wisdom must con- 
tinue to be produced and distributed by the relatively few who are, 
or try to be, content with reversing the priority attached by the 
mass of men to the nourishment of the body over that of the mind. 


1 “Income of Physicians, 1929-49,” p. IT. 
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THE SIRENS ON THE SHORE 


By BRUCE DEARING 


Swarthmore College 


The Pyhrronists in all ages, however corrupt and unsatisfactory 
the institution they would preserve, have had a measure of reason 
on their side. The chances are always good that something new 
may turn out to be worse than whatever it replaces, that the new 
broom may shatter the priceless china and sweep the fragments 
into the dustbin along with the dirt. Presumably few academic 
folk subscribe to the profound pessimism, or the belief in a divinely 
administered static balance in the universe, which underlies most 
philosophical resistance to change. It is more often vested in- 
terest or mere inertia which militate against useful experiment 
in academic patterns. 

However, there is at least an equal danger to useful experimen- 
tation from another quarter. That is enthusiasm, a fanatical 
propensity for swift and ill-considered change, which has rightly 
alarmed moderate men at all times. Since the golden bowl of 
classicism in education has been broken, there has been, and par- 
ticularly recently, a rash of earnestly urged or tacitly accepted 
alternatives. The current wringing of hands over the plight of the 
humanities has accelerated the process. English and literature 
departments everywhere are launching experiments and embracing 
expedients in an effort to retain or regain their desired constituen- 
cies and to protect their own places in a narrowing patch of sun- 
light. It is the purpose of this essay to question the effect of some 
of these current reorientations. 


General Education 


The enthusiasm for world literature which has gripped a good 
many colleges and universities probably arises from several causes, 
most of them laudable. Surely the threat of atomic warfare and 
possible extinction of civilization puts a premium upon an under- 
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standing of the other peoples of this “‘one world.”’ Surely the 
imaginative literature of the East as well as the West holds clues 
to acceptance of a common humanity, and the interpenetration of 
cultures is perhaps more likely to be achieved by literary and ed- 
ucational means than by any other. However, there is serious 
doubt that these lofty goals can in fact be served by the kind of 
giddy survey that is most often offered in the name of General 
Education or of World Literature. It is well enough to define 
literature for a course in World Literature as ‘“‘a thoughtful inter- 
pretation and criticism of life for men and women who search for 
human values. It is the written record of significant critical 
attitudes toward human existence as presented by intelligent 
writers who illustrate, attack, or defend multiple principles of 
life’”’ and to assert that a given course is “predicated upon the 
assumption that it is through a nation’s literature that one ar- 
rives at a real definition of its culture; it is further assumed that 
a critical appreciation of one’s own culture—with its promises and 
disappointments, its affirmations and denials, its exultations and 
degradations—is prerequisite to humanity.” 

However, when the resultant course allots an hour each to a 
consideration of: The Bible and other scriptures; Boccaccio and 
Rabelais; Dostoevsky and Tolstoy; Homer, Aeschylus and 
Euripides; Plato, Socrates, and Aristotle; Shakespeare, Mon- 
taigne, and Cervantes; Milton and Rousseau; Goethe and 
Nietzsche—one wonders whether the thoughtful interpretation 
and criticism of life actually comes through. One wonders, for 
example, how accurate and complete a definition of the culture of 
Spain one arrives at through a twenty-minute lecture on Cer- 
vantes, even supplemented by outside reading of Don Quixote, 
and a discussion group which, like the lecture unit, undertakes to 
encompass Shakespeare and Montaigne as well. Or how much the 
most skillful lecturer can do in one fifty-minute period to illuminate 
the significant attitudes toward human existence as presented by 
Virgil and Dante in concert, not neglecting to enable the student 
to arrive at a real definition of the culture of Italy through these, 
her only representatives in the course syllabus. Unquestionably, 
such a course is better than no effort to escape literary provincialism, 


1 Boyd Guest, College English, April, 1940. 
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the but it is doubtful that it can signify very much by itself, and even ‘: 
1€s more doubtful that it is the best way to serve the announced ob- 7” 
of jectives. The curse of all surveys is that they tend almost inev- ri 
od- itably to the flimsiest superficiality in the student’s grasp, whatever e 
US the breadth and erudition of the universal scholar who presents x 
of them. The advocates of General Education as antidote to the S 
ral specialization which they so rightly deplore in the humanities a 
ne offerings need perhaps to have their noses rubbed in their own 4 
er- favorite metaphor; it is surely no more virtuous and educative a 
for to learn less and less about more and more than ovice versa. Vac- 4 
al uous universality and universal vacuity are both unacceptable s 
nt ideals; the problem is to find the appropriate balance between & 
of depth and breadth. General Education as presently practiced in 
he literature seems to sacrifice the vertical axis lamentably in its : 
r- extension of the horizontal. x 
at 
Aestheticism 
id Those who would have us believe that the teaching of literature 

is rapidly being taken over by intense young men purveying the 
a gospel according to Brooks and Warren, I. A. Richards, T. S. 
id Eliot, et a/., demonstrate by the mere volume of their trumpetings 
id that the danger is overestimated. Still, their concern is not 
n- wholly without foundation. Whether or not it can be justly 2 
id fathered upon the principal New Critics themselves, there is 4 
yn surely abroad in our classrooms and our journals somewhat P: 
or dubious and irresponsible aestheticism. It is probably both easier 
of and safer to fake by bandying terms like “structure,” “tension,” 
r- “irony,” “ambivalence,” “paradox,” “‘metaphor,” “empathy,” 
e, “myth,” and the like, than to employ the language of another 
+O school: “influence,” “analogue,” ‘“‘circa,” “‘topical 
reference,” and footnote c¢f.’s, ibid.’s and see also’s. In so far asa 
te concern with the structure of literary works (usually short poems) 
y preoccupies the teacher to the exclusion of all historical, philo- 
it sophical, and sociological considerations, any pure aestheticism is 
. clearly limited. And it is hardly to be denied that the dilettante 
ys can readily conceal his incompetence in other approaches by his 
1, readiness to “explicate” selected texts, however frothy and ir- 


responsible such expansions may seem to the careful student. 
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Surely, however, the best of the New Critics themselves and a 
great majority of their admirers and imitators are too well trained 
in traditional scholarship and too serious in purpose to operate 
without a good deal of attention to the historical, philosophical, 
and sociological backgrounds of the works of art they examine. 
It is most often only a difference of emphasis, and not a wholesale 
substitution of one kind of thing for another. 


Historicism 


From the rumblings in the journals and from the lecture ros- 
trums, it would seem that traditional historical scholarship, long 
in the ascendant in the principal graduate schools, training college 
teachers of English, isembattled and resurgent. The demonstrable 
lapses of aesthetic criticism are urged as compelling reasons for 
returning to a historicism which is concerned less with the work 
of art than with its historical context. Because Mr. Brooks 
offered a critical comment on a passage of the Faerie Queene, which 
does not take into account certain characteristic Renaissance 
ideas known to the literary historian, it is suggested that Mr. 
Greenlaw must be imitated and Mr. Brooks abjured. But this 
is willful and dangerous. All that may legitimately be inferred 
from this instance is that the literary critic must be also a literary 
historian, or at least be sufficiently well acquainted with the work 
of the latter to avoid obvious blunders. Sources, analogues, in- 
fluences, topical allusions, and the like, do not constitute the work 
of art, any more than specified quantities of flour, water, and yeast 
constitute a loaf of bread. The preliminaries cannot be ignored, 
but they should not be confused with the ends. 

In the effort to be solid and scientific, to offer a body of fact in 
quasi-logical order, teachers of literature have too often become 
teachers of literary history. We present “The Romantic Move- 
ment” in terms of names and dates, in imitation of our least able 
colleagues in the history department. We sometimes ask not 
“What does the poem mean?” but “Which came first, Burns or 
Blake?” Not “How is romanticism revealed in literature?” but 
“Name some of the principal Romantic poets and list their prin- 
cipal works.” 

The survey course is the natural medium for the kind of pre- 
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digested information about literature that is too often allowed to 
substitute for literature. Graduate school notes are useful in 
teaching courses in periods, centuries, ages, and other chrono- 
logical groupings. For this and many other reasons, there is a 
powerful urge to perpetuate or to reinstitute the historical tra- 
dition in the teaching of literature. 


Philosophy 


Literature has long been thought of as a moral exercise, and more 
than one literary theorist has considered beauty as a kind of sugar- 
coating for unpalatable moral truths; his motto is de/lectare 
ut dicere. This tradition has many spokesmen among our present 
colleagues in the profession (particularly in Catholic and denom- 
inational colleges), whose preoccupation is the extraction of 
paraphrasable content from “great literature.”” Often enough this 
results in the elevation of second rate and poorer literature to prom- 
inence, and the neglect of other work of significance on the ground 
of unacceptable content. Such a preoccupation feeds bigotry 
along racial, religious, national, regional, and other lines, and dis- 
torts the canon of any literature it purports to consider. 

Another danger of this approach is that the study of literature 
will retain the familiar stigma of the pietistic, of an improving and 
uplifting pursuit presided over by old ladies of both sexes and 
emasculate youths, and thus fitter for gentle young women than for 
vigorous young men who are preparing for life in a real world. 
The most querulous attacks upon the New Criticism are based upon 
the notion that literature is properly to be studied only for its moral 
import, and that a different emphasis is not merely unmoral, but 
actually impious. Finally, the philosophical approach Jends itself 
to perversion by the doctrinaire. Robert Hillyer’s attack in 
the Saturday Review of Literature upon Ezra Pound and the judges 
who selected him for a 1950 poetry award is an example of the 
manner in which this approach serves as point of departure for 
reverberating attacks upon Eliot, Auden, and most other modern 
poets with the exception of Frost, Sandburg, and Lindsay. 

Philosophers assure us that the content of genuine philosophy 
is not to be found in works of fiction; and that, at best, the “his- 
tory of ideas’ examines the manner in which watered-down and 
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de-subtilized philosophical notions are popularized, adapted, and 
transmitted through works of literature. Partisans of the ap- 
proach championed by the historians of ideas are vehement in 
their assurances that unless one understands the thought currents 
of the time and the climate of opinion in which a work of art was 
conceived and first received, one cannot possibly understand or 
evaluate it adequately. Nevertheless, the study of ideas as such, 
once it becomes an end in itself—indeed, an obsession—leads away 
from the study of literature. 

Many freshman courses in English which are billed as introduc- 
tions to literature are, in fact, courses in modern issues. One 
needs only to look at the list of readings in many standard freshman 
texts. Itis apparent that the classroom technique intended is the 
use of an essay or snippet from some longer work as a point of 
departure for a lively discussion of the race question, control of 
the atomic bomb, state socialism, or some other question of the 
moment. The literature involved, usually second-rate in the be- 
ginning, is swiftly left behind once it has succeeded in flinging 
open that Pandora’s box of opinion and prejudice which is the com- 
posite mind of an average freshman class. 

This is not to say that there is not great value in encouraging 
free expression and interplay of opinion in all college classes. It is 
only to say that such a free-for-all as is invited by this kind of 
text and this kind of introductory course is not in any real sense 
the study of literature, nor a legitimate substitute for it. It may 
be exciting, it may help the student to develop some cogency in 
reasoning and facility with the written and spoken word. How- 
ever, it should be possible to achieve many of the same effects 
through a serious examination of literature of some consequence, 
and to focus upon some of the eternal verities as well as upon the 
matters of the moment. 

The whole argument here, then, is that literature is something 
other and more than a code of ideas, and that a heated discussion 
of the actuality of Purgatory or the doctrine of transubstantiation 
has little place in the reading of Dante. 


Sociology 


Closely allied to the philosophical bias, and overlapping it, is the 
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sociological approach. Here again literature is seen as merely an 
attractive or compelling statement of certain propositions con- 
cerning society and the individual. The immediate consequence of 
this preoccupation is the neglect of older literature in favor of the 
more recent (and therefore more immediately intelligible) litera- 
ture of protest. Where ancient literatures are examined, they serve 
as documents, illuminating the state of society at the time. One 
looks through and beyond them, focussing attention on something 
else. Thus, Piers Plowman is seen not as a medieval dream vision, 
nor as a poetic lament over the state of man in the universe, nor 
as a traditional satire, but as an account of and comment upon life 
in England in the fourteenth century. And the emphasis is not 
upon the comment nor the account, but upon the facts of the so- 
cial situation. 

This approach to literature is vastly attractive to the under- 
graduate, and does much to cancel the impression of pale delicacy 
chargeable to the aesthetic and to some varieties of the philosophical 
approaches. The great danger is that an English department or 
some of its members may be employing not the sociological ap- 
proach to literature, but a quasi-literary approach to sociology, 
and thus evading responsibility and frittering away opportunity. 


Entertainment 


It has been reasonably contended that one of the indispensable 
functions of literature is to entertain. Not all theorists will admit 
to the dicere, but few will cavil at the delectare (whatever the dull- 
ness of their practice in presenting literature). But here lurks 
still another danger. Since’English courses are a natural fill-in 
for students in other departments and divisions, are commonly 
presented at convenient hours, require no laboratories and few 
prerequisites, many English classes are made up predominantly of 
non-English majors. And quite properly. But there arises in 
consequence a desire to be entertained and diverted, rather than 
pleased and instructed. There is opportunity for unbridled witti- 
cism, for platform histrionics, and even for personal eccentricity 
that is hardly matched in other departmental courses. Where 
else can a teacher so readily weep, wink, and guffaw over his texts; 
or retail juicy gossip about colorful figures with so much show of 
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relevance, as in literature courses? All of us know instances in 
which courses have been built up to vast popularity through little 
more than showmanship on the platform, together with a relaxa- 
tion of rigor in assignments and examinations. Few literature de- 
partments can really afford the luxury of such a side show. 


Linguistics 


Another possible reorientation of traditional English depart- 
ments lies in the direction of language. At least two avenues are 
open here, one stemming from traditional historicism, and an- 
other from the New Criticism. In the former instance, the study 
of Beowulf, Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Spenser, to name the most 
obvious examples, may resolve itself into the building up in class 
of glossaries of obsolete terms, the memorizing of Grimm’s and 
Verner’s laws, the rediscovery of lost puns, and the revelation of 
the debt of English to Latin, Greek, German, and French. Again, 
there is nothing wicked, and certainly much of value, in this kind 
of study. It is only when a study of Elizabethan English is made 
to substitute entirely for the study of Shakespeare’s plays as 
literature; when the poetry of the Faerie Queene goes unmentioned 
for a semester in favor of a word by word consideration of Spenser’s 
language, conceived in its narrowest sense, that the partisan of 
literature must protest. 

In the second place, a danger seems to arise from the verbal 
analysis popularized by the New Criticism—the kind of preoccu- 
pation with language which is laid at the door of I. A. Richards. 
It is entirely possible to spend the class hours of an entire semester 
exploring connotations, suggestions, tensions, and ambiguities 
implied in the words of poems considered, without doing justice to 
the process of synthesis which is so necessary a complement to 
verbal analysis of this kind. I am inclined to believe that no 
study of language is profitless in the study of literature, but it 
should not be an end in itself; it should be a preliminary, and one 
of several preliminaries, to the genuine study of literature. 


Creative Writing, Journalism 


Finally, there is the constant pressure to make the study of lit- 
erature practical, by which is meant the conversion of classroom 
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time into earning power. One obvious dodge to meet this insistence 
is the institution of courses in creative writing or, more prosaically, 
in journalism. Here the student may presumably master skills 
which will enable him to step into a paying job upon graduation, 
or to support himself by free lance creation. Since there are few 
undergraduates (and indeed, few enough in other segments of the 
population) who are not convinced that they could write if only 
they had time and the opportunity, with perhaps a little training, 
there is no problem in filling such courses. The problem 
comes in making them profitable by any standards. Initially, 
there is the embarrassment of trying to write without having any- 
thing in particular tosay. This is, after all, the principal difficulty 
in most freshman composition courses. And anyone who has 
sampled the short stories in a succession of college literary maga- 
zines has read the same story set in the same bar-room atmosphere 
with appalling frequency. It may be argued that in a few weeks 
as a cub reporter an aspiring journalist can master all he could have 
learned about the requirements of an acceptable news story from 
a typical journalism course. 

Thus, an advocate of the teaching of literature in de- 
partments of English may insist that there are at least 
two prerequisites to effective journalistic or creative writing: to 
wit, a reasonably wide acquaintance with genuine literature, and 
some measure of experience in the workaday world. The second 
can be supplied only by time and circumstance; the former would 
seem to fall within the province of the formal training for which 
the English department is willing to accept a large part of the 
responsibility. 

For a small department in a small college an attempt to meet 
this ambiguous demand for creative writing and journalism training 
can lead only to the vitiation of its other offerings, or the overwork 
of its members. It is entirely possible that a large university, 
and particularly a graduate school, can evolve a valuable and prac- 
ticable program in this direction, as supplementary to the regu- 
lar program in literature. It is very doubtful that such a program 
can ever stand alone as an adequate substitute for the study of 
literature. 

The problem, then, for the department of literature or of Eng- 
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lish, is to steer a precarious course through a narrow and treach- 
erous channel, with beckoning sirens urging toward the rocks on 
every hand. Since a department of literature cannot be all things 
to all men, it should forswear the attempt, and set for itself a 
proper limitation of goals, attempts, and directions. Though it 
cannot possibly recruit a staff without employing individuals 
whose personalities and training have biased them toward one or 
more of the several alternative approaches to literature, a self- 
conscious department of literature can harmonize these preoccu- 
pations, and achieve a balance through the department as a whole. 
If the crew is agreed upon the direction of the vessel, and wary of 
the sirens of which their individual colleagues are enamoured, the 
chances of plying the seas around the realms of gold with paying 
passengers are mightily enhanced. 
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THE UNECONOMIC USE OF ECONOMICS 


By MENO LOVENSTEIN 
The Ohio State University 


Nearly everyone thinks his own job is the toughest. I teach 
economics in a state university in 1953 and modestly proclaim my 
heroism. 

Still, the problems of teaching economics are not just a personal 
matter. The task happens to summarize the most harassing in- 
tellectual and emotional conflicts of the times. It also involves a 
constant struggle with the blockages, prejudices, and inadequacies 
in public opinion. We have to try to overcome or circumvent 
fundamental gaps in knowledge and insight. Even under the best 
conditions, economic analysis is a strenuous undertaking. But 
imagine having to teach it on the public purse, in a world torn 
apart by rival economic systems—and during an election year. 

We do a very poor job of communicating economic ideas. We 
are most wasteful and uneconomic in our effort to teach economics. 
What the teacher of economics encounters, however, illuminates a 
great deal of American public opinion in this year of immense 
decision. 

Some people have a fond image of the classroom. They see a 
quiet retreat from the world’s anxieties, a large bell jar in which 
objective truth is weighed in a vacuum. There impersonal pro- 
fessors balance pros and cons with exquisite justice. And students 
listen with impartial rapture, their hearts and minds pure white 
paper. 

Still others are sure they see in the universities an insidious cap- 
ture of the young, a diabolical conversion accomplished through 
unholy writ, the textbooks—as if students read them! Not in the 
natural sciences—they only produce atom bombs—but in those 
terrible social sciences. 

My view is neither heaven nor hell, but a pathetic earthy situa- 
tion, both in the classroom and among the public. As a social 
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scientist, I am appalled by the prejudices and blockages which 
prevent effective discussion. As an economist, I am amazed at 
the gap in information and analysis which separates students and 
public from knowledge they need. And I am saddened and fright- 
ened—as a teacher—by our inability to get over to present and 
future voters what they must know if intelligent decisions are to 
be made. 


Professors these days are seldom confined to the classroom. 
The public wants to hear from them too. Especially from pro- 
fessors of economics. I do not know why we are so fascinating. 
We speak a private gibberish, give long answers to short questions, 
are briefly wrong or lengthily vague. The very title of economist 
has become a charged word, identified in the minds of many as an 
articulate government employee who with charts and diagrams 
intends to upset the ancient order. We are endowed with pro- 
phetic vision, which is usually dispelled after every lecture or short- 
run prophecy. But such is our ironic power, we always get in- 


vited back. 


I do not pretend that economists have ¢he answers. It can read- 
ily be admitted that some—perhaps most—of the major economic 
questions cannot be answered. But we do have a body of facts 
and ideas about which we are quite certain. If only these were 
successfully incorporated into public opinion, it would be a con- 
siderable gain. 


II 


What keeps us from communicating what we know? What is it 
that surrounds us at once with prestige and suspicion? 


First of all, it will help to recognize that our prestige and our 
suspected state both arise from the same troubled area in public 
opinion, the terrifying need to understand a world almost over- 
whelmingly complex. We know we live in a complicated, inter- 
related world. We also recognize that the complexities are beyond 
us. We try to organize our thoughts and feelings, but usually we 
cannot. We get lost in our analyses and confused by our emotions. 
Failing to think through to order, we seek to enclose the world 
in traditional thought-boxes or emotional patterns. 
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One major blockage preventing an analysis of social relations is 
the deeply bedded, naive individualism through which most 
Americans see the world. It is an unthought-out kindof individual- 
ism which runs through prevailing notions of Christianity, tradi- 
tions in politics, and, as economists know only too well, through 
the vague notions of laissez-faire or free enterprise. With such a 
background, is it any wonder that self-interest along with the lone- 
liness of each biological unit combine to close off any real appre- 
ciation of society? 

There is, of course, a shadowy realization that human beings 
are related. But as every teacher of the social sciences knows, 
it is not easy to demonstrate those relationships. The apprecia- 
tion requires attitudes and ideas—I want to say sympathies—which 
are significantly absent from public opinion. And lacking sympathy 
and understanding of human relations, all talk about society con- 
tinues to seem unreal. 

At times in the classroom, celebrating an ancient privilege, 
if not right, I sweep my arm dramatically around the room and 
ask, ‘“How did these beautiful buildings get here? What is the pur- 
pose of this vast educational expenditure? Who created and main- 
tains this institution?” The students cast a sheepish look around. 
There is new-born wonder in their eyes. “I don’t know. Who 
did?” 

When they do try to think of society, the first thought is govern- 
ment. Government is a familiar aspect, but I am always startled in 
discovering how vague the ideas of students are. 

A discussion of government receipts and expenditures usually 
betrays how little is understood or appreciated. Describe, if 
you will, the process by which taxes are voted. Show how the 
citizens, for the most part, received the benefit of these expendi- 
tures. Explain these benefits to students in a state university, 
likely as not receiving GI aid, or to their parents, and the final 
reaction is, “Oh, I know, I know, but I just don’t want to pay 
taxes.” It is quite an experience to reach great heights of objec- 
tive analysis, with which your listener appears to agree, only to 
face in the end a snarling animal protecting his grub. 

It is not a question of approving the government expenditures. 
One hopes only for an informed opinion about the duties, respon- 
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sibilities and processes of government. I seldom find these, not in 
the classroom nor among the general public. 

Usually one has to face a cynical anger against government, 
meaning “the administration,” “the politicians,” “the Congress,” 
and nearly always summarized, once for all, by a particular event 
or illustration “‘to prove it.” 

Yet, to point up the confusion, these same people in the next 
breath call upon government to solve this problem or that—price 
control or control of labor, business, or farmers. “Why,” I am 
asked frequently, “don’t hey in Washington do something about 
the Russians?” 

Whatever their anger against government or their appeal to it, 
government is not a positive choice, not a creative social experience, 
not even an obvious necessity which one would want to handle well. 
It is rather a dictatorship by default, elected out of despair and 
confusion, to reign by some miracle in the name of democracy. 


Ill 


This lack of positive feelings about society is one source of the 
suspicion of the social scientists, particularly the economists. 
The social scientist naturally talks about people in society, their 
social relations. For many people, lacking a view of society, 
such talk about social relations, or government as an aspect of so- 
ciety, simply means that the social scientist favors the “state” 
against the “individual.” And this, in the sweeping language of 
the day, is communism. 

We should, of course, debate constantly about the size and réle 
of government. But the argument is seldom about the degree of 
government. In the minds of many, communism is just slightly 
bigger “big government.” All shades of distinction disappear 
before this emotional, uninformed view of the nature of govern- 
ment. 

To this confusion, rooted mainly in ignorance, must be added 
the jungle of political loyalties, name-calling, poised anger and 
election fun. We are fortunate to have elections and even more 
fortunate to have them infrequently. During the quiescent pe- 
riods, it is easier to teach. But there is always present that dark, 
lurking process which submits all analysis to a primitive, mys- 
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terious, and private trial. A dense, almost impenetrable forest of 
feelings, prejudice, doubts and fears, separates economic analysis 
and public policy. 

Yet even if these emotions were not present, another and a 
greater obstacle stands in the way of a better public opinion. 
This obstacle comes from the complexities involved in thinking. 
Especially thinking about our economic affairs. Thinking is a 
terrible burden, and for the most part we would rather not do it. 
Fortunately, we live in a world of science, where most of us can 
enjoy the miracles of science without becoming involved in the 
thinking which made these possible. 

Now, economics is just as complex. If citizens are ever to feel 
comfortable in economic analysis, they would have to make the 
long arduous journey which thinkers must take. They would 
need the background and the years of practice in handling abstrac- 
tions, without which a complex world cannot be understood. How 
many times have I watched students in money and banking, 
entering the course with confidence (after all, money!), fall back in 
awe as the complications of money are explained to them. Right 
before their very eyes, hard cash turns out to be a hard abstraction, 
and that wonderfully solid miracle, the gold standard, dissolves in 
a cloud of assumptions. 

It is asking a great deal of people that they spend at least ten 
weeks studying the problems of international trade before they 
have an opinion about tariffs; that no one should venture an 
opinion on unions until he has read 1,000 scholarly pages about 
labor history and problems. It is almost like asking that one study 
medicine before one takes an aspirin. 

Given such complexity, it is understandable that the economist 
is sought out. Knowing that most people are overwhelmed by the 
complexity and cannot believe that anyone could have the answer, 
it is also understandable that they do not trust the economist when 
he gives them one. Moreover, the answer he gives is derived from 
a kind of analysis which most people have not encountered. It is 
presented in a way they do not understand. So, of course, the 
economist sounds learned, unrealistic and “from the way he talks,” 
even dangerous. The gap which cannot easily be bridged makes 
him both a distant seer and a suspicious foreigner. 
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IV 


At this point, it is customary for an educator to express his pro- 
fessional confidence that this gap can be removed by more edu- 
cation. So it can! The question is not the need of education, 
but what can be done, under present circumstance, to provide it. 
We cannot proceed with that question unless we know what kind 
of education we can hope to provide. 

If I am right, the profound blockages are the attitudes toward 
society and the absence of a sustained, analytical approach to 
social relations. Can these blockages be removed? Can they be 
circumvented by piecemeal discussions of economic questions, by 
flinging statistics? Or indeed by any of the methods now mainly 
employed in adult education? 

Great confidence has been placed by many in forum discussions. 
Radio and TV invite in the experts and a lively entertainment of 
conflicting opinions is somehow supposed to end in education. 
The fallacy is as old as a naive faith in literacy, that to read and 
write is to understand. It is assumed that a great mass of listeners 
will gather in, weigh, and assimilate a riot of facts, impressions, and 
prejudices and somehow arrive at the “truth.” No one knows if 
and how this educational process goes on. Instead, the magic 
phrase is repeated that a free discussion is the hope of democracy. 
It is, of course, the environment for learning, but it is not learning 
itself. 

Listening to radic and TV discussions on economic subjects, I 
have often asked, “What perverse force is at work in the world 
which allows uninformed opinions to be so alluring, the informed 
ones so difficult to explain and dramatize?” 

Part of the answer is simply that short programs, forums, and 
public speeches are not in method and content likely to attack the 
fundamental blockages. Nor is it likely, as some claim, that re- 
peated exposures will accomplish what has not been done in any 
single one. 

Another part of the difficulty lies in the topics chosen for discus- 
sion. It must always be a “live” subject on a tremendous concept 
for which no more than ten or twenty minutes are allowed. Often, 
when undertaking one of these herculean assignments, I have 
had it whispered in my ear, “No souls are saved after twenty 
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minutes.” Apparently they are saved within twenty minutes, 
an efficiency in salvation which cannot help but impress an econ- 
omist. 

The telephone rings and a pleasant, responsible woman’s voice 
asks, ‘““We need a speaker (why, I do not know). Could you give 
us just a few words on the National Debt?” 

Or it could be Foreign Trade, Foreign Aid, Taxes—simple 
subjects like these! 

It is not the fault of all these anxious millions, who want to 
know, that they ask for such topics. If they knew what questions 
to ask, they would be much further along in answering them. They 
ask for these topics because they see the world as composed of an 
endless number of individual, isolated questions. This view fits in 
with their blockages—the naive individualism and the lack of 
sustained analysis. The answer to it all will come, they believe, by 
adding up the individual answers, just as they believe that society 
is nothing but a collection of individuals. 


There is a way, however, to help the great mass of citizens to 
understand the pressing economic questions which face them. 
If we can provide them with frames of reference, it will help them 
get rid of their blockages and at the same time give them means 
for comprehension. 

We have in economics approximately ten basic families of ideas, 
which are not too difficult to explain. They require some con- 
sistent attention, but a group which hears eight speakers a year, on 
a variety of “immense topics,” could easily acquire instead one 
or more of these families of economic ideas. They would then 
have something to think with, not merely “something to think 
about.” 

Let us briefly list those for economics. The political scientist, 
the historian, the sociologist, the anthropologist could each prepare 
such a list for his own specialty. For economics, the following: 

1. The flow of goods and services and the flow of income. Here 
we would have a basic introduction to economics, how the great 
mass of goods and services is produced and how the money flows 
into the pockets of individuals to buy the product. 
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2. The facts of the distribution of income and some of the effects. 
Much could be understood about economic problems if these facts 
and economic consequences were explained. It would serve as 
a background for understanding taxation, the ups and downs of 
business activity, etc. 

3. The basic idea of prices and markets in our society. It is 
astonishing how little the mechanics of capitalism are understood, 
not only by students, but by adult audiences. They do not see 
the big idea behind price relations and markets and this keeps them 
from understanding the operation of their own economic system. 

4. What is economic competition, what conditions are necessary 
to have competition, and what is it supposed todo. Nearly everyone 
uses the word competition approvingly. Most often they identify 
economic competition with competition in sports. It is hardly 
believable that a society could have a sacred principle which it 
does not begin to understand. 

5. Large-scale enterprise, monopoly, and the corporation. If 
competition were understood, it would serve as a background to 
the relations of large-scale enterprise, monopoly, and the corpora- 
tion. These three are usually closely related. In popular dis- 
cussion they are often summarized under the term “big business.” 
But the nature of the basic relationships and the problems they 
present are far from being clear in the minds of most citizens. 
These relations are not difficult to explain and an explanation 
would clear up the nature of one of America’s crucial problems. 

6. The multiple role of government. Of all the gaps, perhaps 
none is more comprehensive than the ignorance of government. 
Citizens ought to know what responsibilities have been placed 
upon government, and why and how they originated. It is un- 
likely that government can ever reach high levels of efficiency, 
if citizens do not understand the obligations and workings of gov- 
ernment. There is a particular need to explain the newer respon- 
sibilities of government in economic intervention, for these are the 
least understood. 

7. The nature of international trade. Emotions and prejudices 
have become so entrenched in matters of foreign trade that even in 
the classroom it is difficult to discuss it. But at least the facts of 
international trade should be known: what we import and what 
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we export; how countries pay each other off (the balance of pay- 
ments), etc. If just these informational items were present in 
public opinion, the choices of policy would be clearer and wiser. 

8. Some factors affecting economic progress. It is important to 
know the factors which increase production and productivity. It 
would help to illuminate some of the problems of our own society 
and give us insight into those of underdeveloped countries, one of 
the enormous challenges of the times. 

9. The history of labor and basic labor problems. Violent debate 
goes on concerning all matters of labor organization and activity. 
Yet it is astounding how little information exists in public opinion 
about the nature of labor problems and labor organization. 

10. How defense and war change some of the basic operations of 
our economy. It is not difficult to point out the basic decisions 
which an economy must make and how war affects the traditional 
way of making these decisions. Mobilization and demobilization 
require a clear support in public opinion. Policies would be wiser 
if some of the basic economic facts were made clear. 

These ten families of ideas—there could be more—might sound 
like a course in the principles of economics. Well, they do not 
have to be presented with all the obscuring detail and academic 
jargon which usually accompanies such a course. Surely, the big 
ideas, broadly presented, would be of more accumulative worth 
to citizens than the endless arguments they hear on countless 
economic questions. Of course, they would not know the logic 
and data which support economic analysis. But they would be 
able to appreciate the broad lines of relationship and the basic 
data. And they would know the general conclusions. 

The value of stressing these families of ideas is twofold: One, 
they present the problem as it works out in our social relations, 
and therefore the presentations attack the blockage of a naive 
individualism. ‘Two, showing these relationships introduces the 
citizen to an analytical approach to social problems. Both gains 
will raise considerably the level of public opinion. It would be 
possible then to have a better version of the Economic Report of 
the President which citizens would be prepared to follow. 

Finally, the teaching of economics would become a pleasant 
relaxation. If so, this particular professor would have to move on 
to some other field where teaching was more of a challenge. 
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PUBLISH OR ELSE 


By GRANT H. REDFORD 


University of Washington 


Administrators in universities who are placing an increasing 
emphasis on publication as the measure of a faculty member’s 
worth are doing grave harm both to their institutions and to hu- 
man beings. In their worthy zeal to bestir lethargic faculty mem- 
bers to their rightful work of effective teaching and research, and 
in their zeal to increase the standings of their universities in the 
market place of statistical achievements, administrators are in 
fact elevating to positions of honor the questionable virtues of 
chance, accident, caprice, and the least worthy elements of ag- 
gressive salesmanship. It is indeed ironic that so much good 
intention should result in such evil. 

Reasons why this is so, together with some thoughts on how it 
can be altered, is the burden of this paper. 

The first reason is that such administrators are simply unaware 
of what they are asking when they demand that each of the faculty 
publish or get out. It seems unlikely, for example, that any ad- 
ministrator would demand publication of a man who is faced with 
the situation confronting a teacher in English, unless the admin- 
istrator deliberately wanted to utilize mathematical irrelevance 
and accident as measures of the teacher’s worth to the university. 


II 


Here is what faces the member of an English department in 
four areas where his interests and capabilities may seek expression. 
If he writes a novel and submits it to an average publisher, his man- 
uscript has a mathematical chance of five out of 7995 of being 
accepted. If he writes stories his chances are worse: in a popular 
weekly, they are five out of 6000; in a monthly specializing in 
cultural leadership, they are two out of 5000. 
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These facts are quoted from an article by James A. Michener, 
author of Tales of the South Pacific, and for eight years managing 
editor of a division for The Macmillan Company. The article is 
“The Chances Against the Beginning Writer,” Chapter Fifteen, 
The Writer’s Book, edited by Helen Hull and published by Harper 
and Brothers, 1950. Mr. Michener goes on to say that the life of 
a short story writer is the most harrowing, because he not only 
works against the overwhelming mathematical odds, but he 


... lives at the mercy of magazine editors, whose habits are more 
mercurial than Shelley’s wild west wind. The story that is sold 
today might have been rejected yesterday for some irrelevant 
reasons, and—here is where the harrowing part comes in—the 
story that would have been accepted yesterday is rejected today 
because. ... 


and he quotes several notes of rejection, all irrelevant except as 
measures of the story as a piece of merchandise. 

My own experience bears this out. Two magazines which have 
published stories of mine have changed editors; none of my work 
has since been “right” for them. Here are more irrelevancies 
quoted from editors of both literary and popular magazines: 
(1) “This is a good piece of work, and I am truly sorry that it is 
ruled out for us by a parent-child story already under considera- 
tion.” (2) “Of course this is a good story. We're not in the 
market for it, however. Probably (if we’ve analyzed our editorial 
preferences) we covet a closer kind of psychological study.” (3) 
“Your story has something so urgent to say, but, unfortunately, we 
have a difference of opinion about how many somewhat nostalgic 
stories we can take.” 

These are three of many more I could quote. And yet ironi- 
cally, in a situation where administrators make publication a prime 
measure of a faculty member’s worth, these harrowing irrelevancies 
make the differences between tenure or no tenure; between pro- 
motion and no promotion. 

A writer of plays confronts an additional hazard. His play 
must be one that can attract between $70,000 to $100,000 before 
the curtain opens. It must be able to run approximately six 
months to full houses in order to pay off the initial investment. 
Here again the reasons for his being “in” are irrelevant to the 
writer’s labor, his skill, his talent, or the worth of his creation. 
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But let’s suppose he writes a textbook: his experience may or 
may not parallel my own. With a high-school teacher I have pre- 
pared a text for high schools in a field which now has no adequate 
text. At this writing we have submitted it to seventeen publishers. 
Here are brief samples of three reactions: “I think you have done 
an especially good job with some truly original material.”” “The 
point of view. . .is so sympathetic to us and you have done such a 
capable and imaginative job that we have earnestly considered 
adding this work to our list.” “Congratulations on the best 
manuscript to have crossed my desk in a long time.” But still 
the manuscript has not found a publisher. Why? 

The reasons for rejection boil down to this: “In brief, we 
are convinced that the business risk would be too great,’ because 
of “the pyramiding of costs within the last two years,” and because 
“You are obviously writing for a very specialized market.” 

In other words, if the faculty member will write something that 
will be useful, inexpensive, and adapted to a large audience, 
perhaps his own classes, he can perhaps get a textbook on his pub- 
lication record. The current increasing emphasis on publication 
is driving faculty members to attempt such unprofessional ac- 
tivities—unprofessional for those who have no aptitude or interest 
in such large audience projects. 


Ill 


But perhaps more central to this discussion is the condition that 
prevails should the English department member attempt to achieve 
publication in his professional journals. With the help of our 
departmental librarian I checked the number of major magazines 
in this field. We settled on a list of fifty as well representing the 
practical bounds of the teacher’s outlets. Even many of these are 
for specialists in fields of specialization. Calculated on the basis 
of ten articles in each issue of each magazine, these magazines will 
publish 2000 articles a year. The American College Dictionary 
lists approximately 1800 colleges and universities in the United 
States. If each institution has an average of ten members in its 
English faculty (University of Washington has 81 at present), 
this makes approximately 18,000 persons who might be trying to 
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advance themselves through publication. If we reduce this num- 
ber by half and each sends out only one article a year, this means 
gooo articles seeking space where there is room for only 2000. 
In other words, one article out of each four and a half will get pub- 
lished. 

That such a figure is usefully descriptive of the situation can 
be seen from the following two examples. The Modern Language 
Quarterly, published by the University of Washington, publishes 
between 40 and $0 articles a year. It receives at least 150. At 
present it accepts about one article a month and has on hand 
enough to publish for three years. In normal times a contributor has 
one out of three chances of getting accepted. At present he has 
one out of 15, and the prospect of waiting three years to see him- 
self in print. 

The following example is quoted from the article, “Advice to 
One Entering the Profession—From One Leaving It,” by George 
Detmold, in the Summer, 1951 issue of the Bulletin of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Professors: 


. . . Take, for instance, the Publications of the Modern Language 
Association, one of the best edited, most readable, and most in- 
fluential of present scholarly journals. To get an article published 
in PMLA you must first join the Modern Language Association. 
Once in (dues are $7.00 a year) you are immediately in competition 
with about 6000 other members, most of whom have joined with the 
same objective which you have in mind. PMLA prints about 
eighty articles a year—but it receives about 400. The article 
which you submit has about one chance in five of appearing in 
print. Furthermore, if you are a graduate student or an instructor, 
its chances are inestimably smaller.... For a number of obvious 
reasons, publication is easier for the experienced man, more difficult 
for the newcomer. According to the replies to a questionnaire mailed 
by the MLA, 846 men during the last five years have published 
1398 books; 1725 men have published 8728 articles. Publication 
appears to be the monopoly of those who have already published. 


As long as we are quoting from the Bulletin, it is pertinent to 
this situation to note a recent letter from the Editor in regard to 
a submission: “In this connection I should tell you that at present 
we have under consideration over 150 manuscripts. It may, 
therefore, be some time,” etc. 
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For ten years I was an active editor of Western Review. The 
experience only confirms what has been detailed above. Manu- 
scripts came in. We worried over them, but had to send most of 
them back. Because we published poetry and fiction as well as 
articles, we received 15 to 20 items for every one published. 

But even so, if a faculty member were up against only the over- 
whelming facts of mathematical chance, he might still keep up 
heart. But he is up against the whims and accidents of editorial 
practice, “the harrowing irrelevancies,”’ as James Michener says. 


IV 


However, even if there were no harrowing irrelevancies, and if 
publication was mathematically more possible, there are cogent and 
important arguments against pressuring faculty members into 
attempting publication. 

The first argument concerns the fact that this increasing pres- 
sure arises from the confusing of research and good teaching with 
publication. Neither research nor good teaching should be 
equated with publication. Considerable publication, in fact, often 
results in poor teaching and shallow research. 

Research leads to the accumulation, ordering, and evaluation of 
knowledge. Only a relatively few minds can hope, or should ex- 
pect, to add to knowledge. But every mind can experience the 
peculiar and quite wonderful excitement of trying to understand 
at least part of available and accumulating knowledge. 

The excitement that research can bring to a teacher and through 
him, to students, makes a university significant. And, of course, 
part of the excitement of trying to understand leads certain favored 
minds to discover, to add to knowledge. 

Sometimes this leads to publication. But it is a serious error 
to suppose that research and publication are synonymous. Such 
errors are distorting the values for which a university is established. 

The dangers in this assumption can be seen the moment one 
stands off and observes the intention and healthy practice of a 
university community. No one will disagree with the University 
of Washington senate committee concerned with personnel and 
promotion policy when it reports that scholarship, research, and 
teaching are the function of a university, though one should question 
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the ordering of emphasis. Teaching ought to have been given first 
place, and will be in a healthy university community. All ac- 
tivities of a university should lead to the illumination of men’s 
minds directly through the activity of the classroom. Research, 
scholarship, all should lead into the classroom. That they often 
lead to publication and appearances before learned societies and 
association meetings is fine. But teaching should not be confused 
with scholarship. Teaching is the first responsibility of a uni- 
versity. ‘“The formation of a cultured citizenry is a purpose noble 
enough and demanding enough in itself not to need justification by 
activity dictated by quite different ideals,” is how Leo Spitzer 
phrased it in his address to the General Meeting of the Modern 
Language Association in New York, December 28, 1950, re- 
printed in the PMLA for February, 1951. 

Naturally, scholarly endeavor and research are essential to this 
enlightenment. But a teacher engaged in an attempt to bring 
illumination to his students may not ever either discover something 
worth publishing, or be moved to try tilting with the “harrowing 
irrelevancies”’ if he does. 

The nature of a teacher’s assignments and his peculiar abilities 
and discoveries are the only significant factors that should govern 
whether he should seek publication. In certain disciplines a 
teacher should mot even try to publish, because the nature of his 
research may add nothing new to knowledge and because the 
demands on his time and energies would be drained off in unpro- 
ductive attempts to formalize his research in publishable form. 

Teachers in service courses, such as freshman English, are such 
agroup. Recognition ought to be given to those who do have the 
special abilities and energies which sometimes may lead to pub- 
lication, but no teacher should be penalized because he does not, 
or more accurately, has no time to seek publication. He should 
be rewarded with security of income and approval for the services 
he renders in his function as teacher. . 


Most administrators will be aware of the following facts, but 
the great body of the faculty and many who act in an advisory 
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capacity to administrators may not know them. And they need 
to know. 

These are the demands made on an average teacher in Freshman 
Composition at the University of Washington. First, he spends 
nine hours instructing classes—this is three classes, meeting three 
days a week. These classes average 25 students, a total of 75, 
who write papers every week. There are no readers for these 
classes; there is no rapid reading for ideas only. The teacher 
must read every word to check for spelling, and every sentence to 
check for construction and usage. Constructive comments must 
be written on many papers as well as notations to the student to 
make corrections which conform to guides in the text. 

But reading and correcting papers, most of which are hand 
written and many very difficult to read, is only part of the load. 
Preparations must be made for class work which varies from class 
to class because of the differences in group aptitudes. There is 
no reference to patly prepared notes that never need amending, 
and then the delivering of a lecture which has become over the 
years almost like playing a rédle in a play where every word and 
movement is known. 

However, were this all, it might not be so bad in comparison with 
other courses of similar hour load. But every student is met at 
least twice during the quarter for a minimum of twenty minutes 
to discuss with him his papers and general problems. If the stu- 
dent needs more help, or wants more help, he gets more of the 
teacher’s time. 

A recent spot check survey agrees with one made several years 
ago and reveals that teachers in English 101 (Freshman Composi- 
tion) at the University of Washington, in order to fulfill the demands 
of their work, average from 47 to 52 hours per week on the job. 
Having once taught freshman composition for a period of eight 
years, I consider this a conservative average figure for other 
teachers in other schools in the country. 

But this is not all. Not included in this 52-hour work-week 
are the hours which a teacher must devote to general and special 
reading in connection with the assignments of “library papers” 
—problems in research and the writing of it. 

In addition also are the hours a teacher must spend in profes- 
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sional reading to keep up with books and journal articles related 
to the field—the reading of other people’s publications! 

After performing this service for the university, only a rare 
few can possibly have enough time or energy left to even contem- 
plate writing projects of their own. 

Teachers in other courses, mainly undergraduate disciplines, 
also perform their service in such a way that publication should 
not be expected of them. Their energies and time are expended 
in the accumulation, analysis, and evaluation of materials rele- 
vant to their teaching. As long as a teacher’s work is confined to 
these introductory classes, he should be expected to do no more 
than exercise his scholarship in accumulating, analyzing, and eval- 
uating the works in his field and the surrounding fields which have 
meaning for his courses. If he should discover something, and if 
he has also the special abilities for formalizing his discoveries for 
publication, he should be encouraged to seek publication. It is 
hoped that from teachers with such special abilities and energies 
will come those who teach graduate classes and contribute sig- 
nificant materials to the journals. Such teachers should be re- 
warded. But others shouldn’t be penalized. A necessary service 
to the university should be rewarded with tenure status and salary 
increases. Special performances beyond expected service should 
bring special rewards. 

The reverse of this brings consternation and lowered morale. 
Both the university and human beings suffer. 

A third group of teachers—those concerned primarily with grad- 
uate courses and seminars—should more often discover materials 
worthy of publication because of the degree of specialization of the 
work and the presence of graduate students whose work is so often 
used by graduate faculty to support their own publications. But 
even here, not the fact of the work, but the nature of it and the 
special circumstances of time, place, and subject matter lead 
to publication. 

In comparing the American system of university education 
with the European, Leo Spitzer, in the address already quoted, 
says, 

... Our system suffers precisely from the constant confusion be- 
tween the scholar and the teacher. [This confusion has created] 
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the illusion that all members of the teaching profession are ipso 
facto scholars . . . given the size of the American continent, we can 
expect to have at best forty Romance scholars in the United 
States, but by no stretch of the imagination can their number run 
into thousands! I believe indeed that the requirement of publica- 
tions on the part of every college teacher—imagine as a parallel 
that a// members of American orchestras were required to be com- 
posers!—does great harm to true scholarship, to the prestige of 
American scholarship abroad and, especially, to the nal ine them- 
selves, in whom the false conception is fostered that teaching in it- 
self is not a noble enough ieaien. and on whom is foisted the 
ambition of reaching for scholarly laurels, without being given the 
possibility of living gua scholars. 


Another, and in many ways the most important, consideration 
involved in this subject is raised by Mr. Spitzer’s last phrase, 
“without being given the possibility of living gua scholars.” 
The editor of The Modern Language Quarterly, Professor Emeritus 
Edward G. Cox, states it this way: “‘Men who are especially 
gifted as research scholars and who are working on a big project 
should be given sufficient relief from their teaching load to enable 
them properly to satisfy the demands of their subject. Leisure is 
a necessary ingredient in a scholar’s life. So is freedom from pres- 
sure toward quantitative publication.” 


VI 


If administrators have the respect for scholarship that this 
growing emphasis on publication could indicate, then most cer- 
tainly they will not demand that every one of the faculty attempt to 
publish. In the first place, this belittles the rather significant 
gifts that characterize scholars, by proclaiming, in effect, that 
scholarship is nothing—anyone can do it, no matter how little time 
or energy his other labors leave him. Hop to it, anybody. It 
further belittles scholarship by equating the trifling and tawdry 
with the able and significant merely because both items have hap- 
pened to achieve publication. 

A university jealous of its standing among the best universities 
in the land ought to be proud of what it does mot have published. 
Administrators of sensitivity must blush at what some of their 
faculty members attach with pride to their bibliographies. Their 
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blushes indicate that what they are really interested in is not how 
much, but what is published. 

Indiscriminate emphasis on publication belittles and defeats 
scholarship in which the university could take real pride. By 
forcing every one to perform the motions of scholarship which 
lead to publication, not only is real scholarship made statistically 
common, it is in a very real sense defeated. 

The truth of this can be seen in the present flood of manuscripts 
pouring over editorial desks. The editor of The Atlantic Monthly 
once wrote that when he was a reader for the magazine it was nec- 
essary for him to examine manuscripts at the rate of eighty man- 
uscripts an hour! I have since asked several editors about this. 
They agree that the problem is “overwhelming.” “We live in 
constant fear that under the pressure of examining thousands of 
hopeless manuscripts we may overlook a genius,” is how one book 
publishing editor put it. 

Sincere respect for scholarship which adds to or significantly 
illuminates knowledge must somehow find ways to honor what is 
good and to discourage what is not good; it must somehow find 
ways to distinguish between those who can and ought to seek pub- 
lication, and those who should not. It should recognize that the 
demands of a university are various and that the gifted and 
dedicated men and women who are willing to serve should not be 
expected to perform equally all demands. Teaching is the first 
demand. Scholarship and research are related activities that 
must be properly honored so that teachers will be provided with 
increased understanding and knowledge—the materials of their 
teaching. 

These propositions, then, arise from the previous considerations: 

First, publication should not be required of any one unless he 
is appointed for that purpose, and it should be expected only of 
those whose assignments of service give them the materials 
and opportunities which can lead to significant discoveries. For 
those who do publish, rewards of various kinds should be given. 
No penalty should destroy the teaching morale of those who do not 
publish. 

Second, methods should be found to encourage research for its 
stimulating effect on teaching. Perhaps special editorial commit- 
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tees or departmental editors should be named to whom research 
can be brought for evaluation. If the committee finds something 
which should be or can be made publishable, the committee or 
editor should assume the burden of breaking through the irrele- 
vancies that surround publication. He should do the submitting 
and foot the bill for the attempts. Rewards for the work should 
accrue to the teacher whether the work is successfully “‘sold”’ or 
not. If these committees or editors discover certain significant 
works that cannot find publication, they should devise methods of 
making the works available. 

If universities are going to expect publication from their faculties, 
they must either provide places for the work to appear, or make 
funds available for the enlargement of present channels. Quar- 
terly journals might become monthlies or bi-monthlies; univer- 
sity presses might double the number of their publications. 

Editorial committees or editors would elevate true scholarship 
on the campus by honoring first-rate work through efforts to pro- 
vide time and conditions under which it can be achieved, and by 
cutting the flow of piddling manuscripts which crowd out significant 
scholarship from existing journals. Second, they would see that 
additional outlets were established if more significant work was 
being done than could be published, which would encourage a 
scholar to believe that his work would be carefully received and 
respectfully read, and would also have a fair mathematical chance 
of publication. 

Third, and of real importance, such committees or editors would 
free able researchers and writers from the heart-breaking, igno- 
bling, harrowing irrelevancies that at present control them after the 
work has been done and which have no relationship to the value 
of the work, or the talent and skill and integrity of the laborer. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING: THE CLOSING 
OF THE LAST FRONTIER 


By MERLE B. TURNER 
San Diego State College 


Efficiency! Not the efficiency of minimized effort nor of eco- 
nomic planning but that of finding the optimal candidate for 
every job. This is the efficiency which directs the efforts of our 
practical psychologists. 

Ever since the psychologists measured the “measure of all 
things” and found them to scatter into the normal distribution, 
it was apparent that for every skill, some individuals would be 
select while the hump and tail of normality would form the back- 
drop of mediocrity. This was a professional reminder (which, 
incidentally, no one really needed) that not all people were created 
equal. More, however, it indicated that the inequality of men 
is something to be exploited, to be utilized in reaching some dimly 
held optimal state of affairs. 

What is this optimal state of affairs? For the psychological 
tester it is a matter of finding the person for a given job who will 
indicate a high probability of success on that job. For the em- 
ployer it means economy. And for the testee it means frightening 
statistical stuffiness, IBM machines, and impersonal stratifications. 

The modest success that educators have had with intelligence 
and scholastic aptitude tests has created new and more varied 
demands for psychometric devices. Industry, with its somewhat 
ostensible interest in efficiency, has taken psychologists out of 
their professorships and paid them well for their more practical 
talents. The armed services, too, have solicited the help of testers, 
reasoning, with some candor, that leadership belongs to the quali- 
fied. Civil service, long dependent upon the competitive exami- 
nation, has become psychologically sophisticated, and now thinks 
more specifically in terms of the requirements of valid instruments. 
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Wherever judgment of human capacity is required, whether in 
jobs or in training, we are aware that proper procedure calls for the 
professional skill of the tester. 

Yesterday we were just beginning to visualize the possibility 
of predicting job and study competence; today, with our kindly 
devotion to counselling and guidance, it is conceivable that the 
potential participant in our society shall be stratified and quar- 
tered before ever he can yearn after the romantic occupations 
which, for the present at least, beguile our children. Now, with 
the innovation of elaborate assessment techniques in which ink- 
blot and psychodrama vie with the graphite pencil, we can con- 
ceive the day of faultless placements—no misfits—all of us optimal 
soldiers at our proper jobs. 

Recently the writer was asked to participate in an assessment 
program for the selection of state patrolmen in one of our western 
states. He refused on grounds of overwork. Actually, it was 
not overwork. The refusal was prompted by misgivings over the 
tester’s near perfect state where, in the polite company of serious- 
minded testers, the word “misfit” would be an unforgivable anach- 
ronism; and each worker would be found spiritlessly at the 
job that would take the full measure of his capabilities. 

But why spiritlessly? This comes from a hapless realization 
that a curtain would be dropped on the last frontier. Our incom- 
petents no longer could aspire to the higher stations prepared for 
them by faulty judgment, luck, or the seniority system. Filling 
station attendants, as some cynical ex-Gls will tell us, could no 
longer aspire to be Air Force colonels; well-born sons, no longer 
tycoons; and failures at mundane affairs, professors. The last 
of the great frontiers would be closed, and vocational resources 
would be as unavailable to the randomized job hunter as the ma- 
terial resources are now to the latter-day frontiersman who, if 
hopeful at all, must settle for a jack-rabbit homestead. 


II 


If we close the frontiers, we do so at a price. The ending of the 
geographic frontier did something to the democratic é/an; cer- 
tainly the closing of the vocational frontier will prove, perhaps is 
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proving, as great a calamity. In terms of the vocational frontier, 
the democratic é/an has suggested that our present positions are 
hardly more than stints of in-job training, hurdles, pausing places, 
instrumentations, along the way to sales managerships, bank 
presidencies, editorships, and offices. The sights are high here, 
of course, but so they are at all levels. Doubtless, as things are, 
most of us emerge sadder for our inescapable suspicions that only 
a few shall be eminent; but all cling tightly, and not at al! wist- 
fully, to the conviction that only a conspiracy by the elders in the 
arena will prevent us from achieving some sort of distinction. We 
have a traditional disdain for those professionals who would hold 
up our limitations to scrutiny, who would talk about our ceilings. 
If, in fact, we do prove dunces and dotards, if no amount of 
vocational diligence will avail, we at least can seek succor in the 
blessings of the seniority system, where every perdurable servant, 
provided he does last, shall age comfortably into the middle class. 

There is, the writer submits, some kind of off-hand justice in 
this inefficiency. The work of the Absolute’s fumbling hand, as 
it were, is repaired by the flaws in this traditional vocational 
practice, which, though not advertising it, implicitly embraces the 
equality of unequal men. If feckless conformists could not be 
businessmen; if vociferous but amented extroverts could not be 
politicians; if big men on the campus could not become editors; 
then truly there should be more reason for calling the Absolute to 
question than perhaps, in our present good humor, we are inclined 
to realize. Eternal hope is timeless only in the sense that we can 
conceal from ourselves the limitations, the half-skills which make 
the most of us something less than exceptional in our respective 
classes. 

To be sure, the testers, who are democratic people for the most 
part, will not agree with this. In the first place, they will argue 
that the so-called optimal state cannot be realized; the ideal 
state, even through the windows of punch-hole cards, is a pipe- 
dream. Perhaps so; yet it is the devotion to metallic precision 
and the concomitant indifference which is disturbing, not the pos- 
sibility of utopian eras in which some of us may be found all but 
unemployed. Moreover, an increasing number of employers are 
becoming sensitive to the talents of testers, so much so that the 
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man of humble aptitude feels a spreading conspiracy to keep him 
in his humdrum world. It is doubtful that his depression is 
alleviated by the generous self-criticism on the part of the testers; 
nor, for that matter, is the hurt lessened by a compassionate ex- 
planation of the technicalities of “cutting scores.” 

In the second place, the tester will argue that a happy state of 
adjustment awaits the person who has filtered through the sieve of 
Hollerith cards. The testers profess a certain amount of social 
responsibility. Each well-sorted individual, it is maintained, will 
emerge from the guidance office happier for his knowledge that 
although the white-collared skills and professions are closed to 
him, new experiences in living await him when he picks up his 
aluminum shears. 

Unfortunately, in our present state of exuberance, the tester, 
especially the personnel specialist, is not preoccupied with the 
discards of the testing process. The assessor who selects such 
excellent highway patrolmen, or secret agents, or clinicians, and 
the personnel man who batters his applicants with tests, may be 
pleased with their work, may be delighted at the compliments su- 
pervisory people offer; but few such specialists can say what has 
become of the rejected applicant who, unfortunately, must return 
home with nothing more than another parcel of documented in- 
feriority. 

To this the professional tester will reply that we shall all achieve 
more adequate states of adjustment when we have been counselled 
properly into those fields of endeavor wherein the probability of 
our success is high. This is the afterthought of realism, and once 
we accustom to the initial disenchantment, we will find a pleasant 
adjustment in the work for which we are qualified. The mere 
matter of qualification, however, has never been a substantial 
part of our aspirations; and unless we make a simultaneous effort 
to deglamorize the elite world, it is unlikely we shall take to this 
hygienic effort to sell mediocre stations. It may be that a few of 
the many will be content to know that they will be unqualified 
successes in menial labor, that only the horrors of the invidious 
neuroses await those who presume to more special skills than 
their humble capacities can yield; yet it is doubtful that the under- 
dog, so benevolently restricted by vocational counsel, will par- 
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ticipate in the scheme with anything resembling the cheery eager- 
ness of the fortunates who receive the bounties of vocationally 
handsome profiles. Unless we make the unusual effort of selling 
the mediocre on the nobility of menial pursuit, then perhaps the 
best we can hope for is that they confine their remonstration to 
private exercises in pessimism. As it is, many of the present em- 
ployers of testers are hardly inclined to look with favor on efforts 
to ennoble the laborer, especially if these efforts should also sug- 
gest the horrid doctrine that payment for work done should be 
commensurate with the needs of the particular workers. Nor, 
for that matter, can we depend upon the enlightenment of prac- 
titioners in the professions whose long training and apprenticeship 
seem subsequently to entitle them to immodest fees. 


Ill 


The tester, in spite of his self-consciousness about participating 
in the stratification of society, cannot take the edge off the mis- 
fortune of poor birth and poor circumstance. At best, he reminds 
us that we must accept the world as the psychologist finds it, 
accept the fact of individual differences, measure them, and use 
them for a more proficient productivity of the society. After all, 
in the millenium of the tester, no flowers shall be “‘born to blush 
unseen’”’; no elegies need be written sorrowing after the careless 
flick of circumstance. 

Yet sadness settles heavily upon those menials who have been 
informed that they unequivocally qualify for their relatively un- 
imposing positions. Perhaps the skilled, the gifted shall have 
reason to be pleased with the near perfect state of the tester; the 
unskilled and the ungifted must, however, plod stolidly over dreams 
and myths of some previous era wherein achievement was ren- 
dered somewhat more accessible. 

Perhaps, in the not distant future, we shall find our tester making 
his way into the super-drug store of the time for his favorite con- 
fection—a pineapple milk shake. He is pleased with himself and 
with the state of the world. He takes pleasure in the professional 
rating he has earned, and pleasure in knowing that he has left an 
office in which each member of the staff is consummately tailored 
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to the job he holds. He has descended to the street in an elevator 
controlled by the optimal operator; tipped his hat to the optimal 
postman; and smiled through the window at an optimal barber. 
Little wonder that he tops the feeling of well-being with his optimal 
confection. 

We might wonder, however, whether this optimal world is 
shared by all of the optimal people. We wonder, in fact, whether 
our tester will be aware of the sullen aspect of the fountain man 
who first takes his order; if our tester will appreciate the con- 
temptuous jerk of the thumb motioning him down the counter—an 
economical movement telling the tester that he has met the 
hatred, though impassively, and the despair, of a well-placed 
fountain specialist forever doomed to be the cherry-coke man. 
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CHARACTER TRAINING: LIBERAL ARTS VS. 
SCIENCE 


By RHODES R. STABLEY 


State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 


On Sunday March 9g, 1952, this headline appeared on the front 
page of the New York Times: “Colleges Drift from the Arts as 
Students Call for Science.” 

The article, written by the Education Editor, Dr. Benjamin 
Fine, declared that, as compared with a few years ago, proportion- 
ately fewer students are now in the liberal arts than in the techni- 
cal and professional! fields. The statement was based on data re- 
ceived from a survey, made by the paper, of 100 representative 
institutions. 

The reasons for the change were summed up thus by Dr. Colgate 
W. Darden, Jr., President of the University of Virginia: ‘The 
growth in opportunities for earning a living in such work has been, 
in my opinion, largely responsible for the increase in the number of 
students enrolled in the physical sciences.”” Other commentators 
referred to the probable effect of recent atomic advances. 

Then followed a series of statements by university and college 
educators as to the meaning of this trend. None said so outright, 
but all implied that it meant a threat—and if carried too far a 
very serious threat—to our ethical and moral standards and to the 
American way of life. Only the most elementary ability to read 
between the lines was required to get the inference that culture, 
democracy, civilization, etc., could be guaranteed only by the 
liberal arts-humanities tradition; that any weakening in that 
tradition, especially any marked swing toward the sciences in our 
colleges, must not only be aeplored but opposed. 

W. Emerson Reck, Vice-President of Wittenberg College, de- 
clared that a strong liberal arts program is valuable to society 
“because it develops in the individual the ability and the desire to 
achieve his highest potentialities.” 
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Robert Mortvedt, Vice-President of the University of Kansas 
City, said: “‘A strong libera! arts program will tend to give some 
assurance that college students will approach the important and 
complex problems of contemporary society with historical per- 
spectives, some knowledge of philosophical implications and as- 
sumptions, and greater open-mindedness than they would if their 
education were heavily weighted with science.” 

Rufus C. Harris, President of Tulane University, contending 
that universities and in particular liberal arts colleges are a princi- 
pal source of democratic ideas, asserted that students with a good 
liberal arts education are “the least likely to become associated 
with communism.” 

T. E. Strevey, Dean of the University of Southern California, 
held that a liberal arts program with its stress on human under- 
standing and with a positive approach to essential values is of the 
greatest importance to society. 

Laurence J. McGinley, President of Fordham, declared that we 
are piling discovery on discovery and releasing forces that defy the 
imagination and challenge man’s ability to control them. ‘Those 
who are charged,” he added, “with the heavy responsibility of 
using these forces for right ends must have well-rounded personali- 
ties characterized by wide intellectual interests and a deep and 
broad human sympathy. They must have a sense of eternal values, 
the capacity to distinguish, to see things as they are, and in their 
relations.” 

Should anyone be in doubt as to the right way to produce these 
well-rounded personalities, here is a note from the President of 
William Jewell College, Walter Pope Binns. Mr. Binns, seeing the 
present world conflict as an ideological warfare as well as a shoot- 
ing war, concluded that, while scientific and technological training 
are producing munitions of war, liberal arts education must pro- 
duce the scholars and statesmen to wage diplomatic warfare. 

Said Benjamin Fine by way of summation: “Educators every- 
where urge that students take courses in the liberal arts and human- 
ities, asserting that a thorough grounding in the liberal arts is es- 
pecially important in the troubled era that confronts the world. 
Our democratic way of life would be strengthened, many contend, 
if our youth had a solid program based on the humanities and the 
social sciences.” 
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II 


Now all this—and there was a great deal more of it—added up 
to a painful reading experience for me, a product of the liberal 
arts-humanities tradition; and I should like to think that it added 
up to a painful experience for many other liberal arts products. 
Such smugness and self-righteousness are no credit to the tradition 
which helped form us and which we will always love and cherish. 
It only makes us and it look slightly foolish. 


Nary a good word for science or scientists along these lines; only 
an ill-concealed viewing with alarm. Not one indication that all 
subjects and areas of knowledge, from art to zoology, have moral 
and ethical, personality and citizenship contributions to make; 
only a clearly revealed conviction that science can have nothing to 
do with “ideals”; that indeed it is potentially dangerous to human 
values. The dangers have to be watched, the values have to be 
guarded by men nurtured in the liberal arts. Scientists—not to be 
trusted really; liberal arts men—the hope of the world. 


This attitude, as anyone knows who knows anything about the 
history of education, has long been standard stuff. It was stand- 
ard stuff with the Greeks, who quite regularly put description ahead 
of observation; it was standard stuff with medieval thinkers, who 
loved to speculate on the number of angels able to stand on the head 
of a pin; it was standard stuff with the people who persecuted Gali- 
leo and reviled Newton; it has always been standard stuff with 
those who put words before facts, theories before operations, mind 
before senses. It is, alas, standard stuff in many quarters today. 


I find it increasingly hard to take. But I find even harder to 
take the assumption that goes with it: that everything in the main 
is quite all right with the liberal arts-humanities tradition as it has 
existed and as it now exists in our colleges and universities. An 
occasional doubt creeps into some pronouncements—here and 
there a “‘could” or a “may” appears in the Times statements—but 
the doubts hinted at usually have less to do with the value of the 
medicine than with the willingness of the American patient to take 
it. 

It would be interesting and instructive to put such questions as 
these to the educators quoted by Benjamin Fine: What brand of 
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the liberal arts-humanities do you advocate? What assumptions 
about the nature of man and the universe underlie it? Do they 
tend toward the tentative or toward the dogmatic? How would 
the “ideal” teachers in your “‘solid”’ programs best be classified—as 
stimulators of thought and reason no matter what the outcomes, 
or as middlemen for the maintenance of some status quo, whether 
theological, political, enonomic, aesthetic, social, educational? 

What do you mean by “democratic way of life’? By “positive 
approach to essential values”? By “sense of eternal values”? By 
“capacity to distinguish, to see things as they are, and in their rela- 
tions”? What knowledge will be included in “knowledge of 
philosophical implications and assumptions”? In looking for 
solutions to the “important and complex problems of contemporary 
society” what kinds of evidence will you admit? What kind of 
“historical perspective” will you accept? 

My guess is that the answers (if honestly given) would show 
quite a range in attitude, from the extremely open-minded to the 
extremely authoritarian, with many, if not most, toward the 
authoritarian end of the spectrum. The Greeks or the church 
fathers, Francis Bacon or Rousseau, Cardinal Newman or Matthew 
Arnold, Chancellor Hutchins or someone else said this is the best 
content, the best plan, the best method, the best point of view, the 
best means of evaluation. Our program is therefore solidly based 
on the best that has been thought and said by the best thinkers. 
The fact that it happens to fit in nicely with what we were taught 
back at Podunk in 1910 only shows how sound Podunk was back in 
1910. 

If I am right in assuming that the authoritarian attitude, no 
matter where or in what guise it appears, is inimical to the formu- 
lation of the best values and ideals, the noblest kind of government 
and citizenship, the most fruitful culture and civilization, then, on 
the basis of long observation and experience, I can testify that 
much that has been happening and that still happens in the liberal 
arts-humanities classes of this country ought to be viewed with 
misgiving. 
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III 


For evidence I shall stick to the one field I know intimately: 
the teaching of English in American colleges and high schools. 
Colleagues in other liberal arts-humanities departments tell me 
that their own fields can at least match the worst that happens in 
mine; if so, I can only say that our tradition and its leaders, far 
from looking down upon science, might well start looking to it for a 
little guidance. At the very least we might remember the Biblical 
adage about the mote and the beam. 


Take, for instance, the nature of much of the language instruc- 
tion in hundreds of our leading colleges and universities. That in- 
struction is still overwhelmingly committed—especially on the 
freshman and sophomore levels—to the antique notion that the 
best way to achieve language control is through learning rules and 
filling in exercises; that the way to understand our language is to 
begin by emphasizing words and parts of speech; that the way to 
speak and write acceptably is by adhering to dogmas laid down by 
eighteenth-century Englishmen who tried to saddle dead Latin 
grammar on the living language. 

Now, in many of these institutions, I know, there are some teach- 
ers who know and deplore the viciousness of this instruction, but 
you will usually find them among the specialists who concentrate 
their efforts, apart from research and writing, on electives which 
reach comparatively few students out of the college population. 
For every such specialist you will find scores of instructors who, 
even if they know what has been happening in twentieth century 
scholarship, are hopelessly old-fashioned in their teaching practices. 
Evidence that all this is only too true reaches me almost daily in 
the mail. On my desk as I write is an attractive brochure from a 
leading textbook company announcing that its 1951-1952 “‘work- 
book”’ for college composition has already been adopted by dozens of 
leading institutions. The institutions are named—and by many 
standards they would certainly be called “leading.” 

That this linguistic medicine “takes” is obvious from what hap- 
pens daily in thousands of high school classes the country over. 
Ask the youngsters in those classes what English is like and they'll 
tell you it is like nothing so much as grammar, grammar, and more 
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grammar, and that they hate it fervently and get precious little 
from it. Competent observers testify that the great majority of 
secondary school English teachers show no awareness of linguistic 
principles known to every careful student of language and sup- 
ported by a vast mass of evidence collected not only by phi- 
lologists but by workers in many related fields. 

Many of these teachers can really plead ignorance of these princi- 
ples and the data behind them; their sins rest upon various heads, 
not the least among which are those of their teachers in college and 
high school. But a sizable group of them—and here I speak with 
knowledge based on participation in conferences, workshops, etc.— 
do know the principles, have heard about the data, have seen 
demonstrations on the valuelessness and harmfulness of many 
traditional practices, but go right on teaching their students, for 
instance, that “It is I” is right and right always; that “It is me’’ is 
wrong and wrong always; that ‘““Whom did you see?” is right and 
right always; that “Who did you see?” is wrong and wrong always. 

Let scholars say what they will about levels of usage; argue for 
practice against prescription; prove that the majority of educated 
users of the American language say “It is me” and ‘Who did you 
see?”’; point out that the language we speak is Germanic and not 
Latin in structure and that therefore the eighteenth-century at- 
tempt to “regularize” it with Latin grammar was senseless and 
doomed to fail—let philologists and grammarians, linguists and 
lexicographers unite in showing that the grammar of any language, 
far from being an edict from on High or even an Eternal Verity on 
the loose, is merely a way of describing facts after they’ve occurred 
—nonetheless, thousands of teachers will have none of it. “It is 
me” and “Who did you see?” are wrong and wrong always, no 
matter who says they’re acceptable. If Churchill and Roosevelt, 
Hemingway and Lowell Thomas talk and write like that, it only 
means that they who should know better are lending aid and com- 
fort to the “enemy” bent on polluting the well of English undefiled. 

There are scores of scholarly studies to show that the way to 
learn how to use a language is to use it in life situations, but every 
day in this country countless thousands of bored high school young- 
sters spend their time in English class filling in exercises, diagram- 
ming sentences, memorizing rules, and discussing the differences 
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between absolutes and dangling participles. Doing, in short, what 
comes very naturally to their teachers who did the very same things 
in their student days. ... 

Studies apart, ordinary horse sense should long ago have con- 
vinced any teacher of the worthlessnessof “‘book reports” as a means 
of developing literary appreciation or improving writing skills, but 
if you had a dime for every such report (chances are copied directly 
from publishers’ blurbs) turned out on any one school day in this 
country, you’d have a tidy sum. 


IV 


The situation with respect to the teaching of literature is no bet- 
ter. It is easy to agree with the protagonists of the liberal arts- 
humanities that the “right” background in literature should at 
least make for desirable ethical and moral standards and for good 
citizenship. Literature can have a powerful effect, especially on 
impressionable youth—a significant fact never overlooked by 
authoritarians from Hitler and Stalin on down. Unhappily, many 
of our classrooms are in the hands of authoritarians whose authori- 
tarianism isall the more dangerous because it is so often unconscious. 

“Great” literature can be especially dangerous because—backed 
up by the resounding and “immortal” names of Plato, Dante, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Blake, Shelley, Emerson, Poe—it carries im- 
pressive “authority.” These men, it is so easy for us to say or im- 
ply (and for students to believe), spoke for all the ages; they were 
wise and profound and what they revealed was fitting not only for 
their own times and their own cultures, but for our times and our 
culture—and for all times and all cultures to come. Before we 
know it we are glibly talking about universal principles, eternal 
verities, and categorical imperatives, and being quite sure that we 
know exactly what we mean and that all men of good will and good 
sense must agree with what we mean. 

It is lamentably easy—so easy even for teachers who try to be 
cautious—to take on dogmatic and Olympian airs. Have not most 
of us been taught literature on such assumptions? Are not the as- 
sumptions rather comfortable to hang on to, even though doubts 
and qualms sometimes assail? Are not many of us guilty along 
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with a friend of mine, who admits that he knows and understands 
the right attitudes when it comes to teaching, but is afraid to adopt 
them? “Students are so easily upset,” he says. ““They want some- 
thing definite to cling to, and who am I to play fast and loose with 
their peace of mind?” 

As any experienced teacher knows, most students do want secu- 
rity—and often the more authoritative the better, with sense or 
logic a minor matter. They frequently come to college wanting to 
believe and hold dear what they always believed and held dear. 
That’s why they need precious little persuasion to accept the words 
of a “genius” just because they are his words and generations have 
agreed to call him “great.” That’s why they often don’t like to 
have the psychological or economic, social or moral precepts of the 
“great” called into serious question: it is almost like committing 
sacrilege to subject the “‘classics” to a thorough, impartial exami- 
nation in the light of the best modern insight into psychology or 
economics, sociology or morality. So viewed, many of the classics 
—the great staples of the liberal arts tradition in literature and the 
substance of all Great Books Programs—set forth the most primi- 
tive kind of concepts dressed out in a magnificent panoply of 
beautiful words, words that certainly ought to be treasured for 
their color and power and for their special relevance to a time, a 
place, a circumstance, a culture. But the wise teacher will never 
let the urge to share and promote appreciation and enjoyment keep 
him from pointing out the nonsense as of now often hidden behind 
a tapestry of sounding syllables and seductive rhythms. 

How easy it is for even a novice teacher to put students into a 
dither over the ““Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam”! As a college girl 
once put it, “It’s so beautiful, the words are so magical, there must 
be something to it!” How easy it is for even a seasoned teacher to 
be carried away by writers who rub his fur in the right direction! 
And how easy to forget that most of the works we English teachers 
in college are likely to have our students read were written by men 
who wrote without the benefit of the great original insights of 
geniuses like Darwin and Freud, Dewey and Einstein! 

Many institutions seek to control both students and teachers by 
a careful “selection” of authors and works. Very frequently the 
selection closely reflects the prevailing theological or economic, 
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social or political slant of the administration, with the adminis- 
tration in many cases merely reflecting the slant of its constituency. 
And woe to the teacher or to the department guilty of too marked a 
forgetting! 

In many institutions not all books studied are necessarily in line 
with the official attitude, but one must be extremely naive to sup- 
pose that, except in the hands of a maverick teacher, these get any- 
thing like the sympathetic understanding and interpretation ac- 
corded to those safe within the main tendency. The special biases 
of many colleges—especially the smaller colleges, which, incidentally, 
are largely of the liberal arts type—are a fact well known to anyone 
who has made serious observations of higher education in this 
country. The fact should at least serve to challenge the notion 
that whatever bears the liberal arts label is therefore and thereby 
“‘liberalizing” in its effects on students. 


Now, the questions raised by some of these practices—and many 
others that could be cited—may in themselves seem less than terri- 
fying. The welfare of the country hardly depends on who says or 
who does not say “It is I”; nor will the last light of civilization go 
out because college graduates don’t know how to assay the classics. 

But who is so bold as to say that the welfare of the country has 
nothing to do with the attitude of mind inculcated by such teaching 
—an attitude which may be defined in such terms as rigidity, autom- 
atism, imitativeness, fear of change, love of authority, desire for 
uniformity, dogmatism. 

It is the attitude of mind which, if reports of the National 
Council of Teachers of English can be credited, is demonstrated 
daily in thousands of our high schools and colleges; it is the attitude 
of mind which, according to reports from other liberal-arts areas, is 
demonstrated daily in thousands of social studies, art, music and 
foreign language classrooms. 

It is the attitude of mind which many of us see behind class, race, 
and religious prejudice; behind chauvinism; behind witch hunts 
and the usual postwar rash of loyalty oaths; behind the whole med- 
ley of authoritarian movements built around the feeling that “‘any- 
one who isn’t like us is wrong and they’d better soon get right.” 
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All of which makes me considerably less sanguine than I used to 
be about the grand claims made automatically for the liberal arts- 
humanities tradition. All of which makes me feel slightly un- 
comfortable when the spokesmen for our tradition cavalierly dis- 
miss the physical sciences as good only for physical ends. It 
would be good for them—and for all of us in education—at least to 
pause and consider these words of John Dewey: “It is impossible to 
say how much of the remediable suffering in the world is due to the 
fact that physical science is looked upon as being merely physical. 
It is impossible to say how much of the unnecessary slavery of the 
world is due to the conception that moral issues can be settled within 
conscience or human sentiment apart from consistent study of 
facts and application of specific knowledge in industry, law, and 
politics.... Each sign of disregard for the moral potentialities of 
physical science drafts the conscience of mankind away from con- 
cern with the interaction of man and nature which must be mastered 
if freedom is to become a reality. It diverts intelligence to anx- 
ious preoccupation with the unrealities of a purely inner life, or 
strengthens reliance upon sentimental outbursts of affection.”! 

Strong words—too strong, perhaps, for most of us, oriented as we 
are. But at least serving notice from one serious thinker that the 
sciences have more than purely physical contributions to make. 
Dewey is saying, indeed, that a workable morality can emerge on/y 
from a scientific attitude of mind. Now this attitude, as I under- 
stand it, eventuates in such habits as these: 


1. Recognition of the fact of constant change in all things— 
of the process nature of life and the universe. 

2. Recognition of the uniqueness of all things 
persons, places, events, elements, etc. 

3. Drawing of inferences, hypotheses, theories, etc., only after 
careful observation of the behavior of things: 

4. Use of inferences, theories, etc., only as long as they offer 
the best explanation of available data. 

5. Discarding or revising of inferences, theories, etc., as soon 
as they no longer adequately explain available data. 

6. Refusal to regard a “principle” or a “classification” or a 

“category” as anything more than a man-made device for 


atoms, stars, 


1 Quoted from Human Nature and Conduct with permission of the publishers, 
Henry Holt and Co. 
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convenience in comprehending and communicating and 
testing. 

7. Realization that theories, principles, etc., exist only as 
abstractions whose chief function is not to provide dogma 
to be taught but rather questions to be answered by fur- 
ther research. 

8. Eagerness to accept tested truth no matter what its oriyin. 

g. Willingness and ability to announce as plainly as possible 
(in the time-honored manner of mathematicians) any as- 
sumptions, including definitions of basic terms, involved 
in reasoning. 

10. Awareness of the difference between facts and judgments, 
and determination never for any reason to willfully confuse 
the two in reporting. 

11. Understanding that there is always another word to be 
said, another inference to be drawn, another principle to be 
discovered. 


Many more such habits could be listed but these should be 
enough to permit a few generalizations about the kind of personality 
and the nature of the moral and ethical standards they would tend 
to foster. Would not such habits of mind in an individual mean 
that he would be honest, truthful, cautious, dependable, open- 
minded, humble, fair, reasonable, impartial, democratic, just? 
Would not such habits of mind in a teacher tend to promote such 
habits in his students? Would not such promotion be character 
training and moral and ethical teaching at their best? 

Far be it from me to say that science teachers exhibit more of 
these attitudes or exhibit them more consistently than do liberal 
arts teachers. Indeed, scientists tell me that lots of unscientific 
thinking and acting take place in the laboratories and science class- 
rooms of this country. Certainly some science teachers I have 
known strike me as very unscientific in some of their attitudes out- 
side their own fields. And you have only to keep an eye on the 
newspapers to note that eminent scientists occasionally indulge in 
teleological inferences worthy of the highest metaphysical flights of 
the Middle Ages. 

Which is only another way of saying that in all of us there are 
bound to be blind spots or cultural lags or dead ends. But also a 
way of saying that scientific habits of mind exist and have long ex- 
isted in all kinds of people—in English teachers as well as in scien- 
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tists. These habits have formed the basis for whatever is “‘solid”’ in 
the arts and humanities as well as in the sciences; they point the 
way, happily, to the good life wherever they are given a chance to 
work, Their presence in the teacher, their constant demonstration 
in class and out—these are of first importance as far as education is 
concerned. The kind of subject matter they “inform” is second- 
ary. 

The burden of proof therefore rests upon those rash enough to 
claim that any one of the important areas of human activity has a 
greater contribution to offer to human welfare than any other. 
All are important, all are necessary in the full orchestration de- 
manded by a healthy and vibrant democracy in the twentieth 
century. 
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THE ROLE OF FACULTIES OF COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES IN THE DETERMINA- 
TION OF INSTITUTIONAL POLICIES 


Chapter Letter No. I, 1953! 
January 12, 1953 


To the Secretaries of the Chapters of the 
American Association of University Professors 


Dear Colleagues: 

This letter is to bring to the attention of the Chapters of the 
Association a significant study now being conducted by the Asso- 
ciation through its Committee on Place and Function of Faculties 
in College and University Government, and to enlist the participa- 
tion of the Chapters in this study. 

This study is concerned with the role of faculties of colleges and 
universities in the determination of institutional policies. Three 
previous studies on this subject have been conducted by the Asso- 
ciation—the first in 1920; the second in 1938; and the third, less 
comprehensive than the two previous studies, in 1948. 

With this letter there are enclosed three copies of the question- 
naire to be used in this, the fourth study of this subject by the 
Association. Two of these copies are for the use of the Chapter: 
one to be filled in by the Secretary or the President of the Chapter 
and returned to the Association’s Central Office; the other, if 
the Chapter so desires, to be filled in and retained by the Chapter 
in its files for possible future reference. 

Since it may be necessary for some Chapters, in obtaining the 
data sought in the study, to request the help of the Administration 
of their institution, the third copy of the questionnaire enclosed 
with this letter should be made available to the President of the 
institution, or to some other administrative officer designated by 


* Published for the information of the membership of the American Association 
of University Professors. 
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the President, for his use in helping the Chapter prepare its re- 
plies. 

What is said in the preceding paragraph in reference to the 
Administration of the institution should not be construed to mean 
that the participation of a Chapter in this study is conditioned on 
the permission of the Administration of the institution; nor should 
it be construed to mean that the return of the questionnaire may 
be delayed because of delay on the part of the Administration of 
the institution in making available information sought in the study. 
If there should be any considerable delay in completing the ques- 
tionnaire for this reason, the Chapter officers should fill in the 
questionnaire to the best of their ability and return it to this 
office together with an explanatory statement of why their replies 
may be incomplete. 

This study, as it applies to each institutional situation, should 
be of interest to the members of each Chapter concerned. It is 
suggested, therefore, that the Chapter devote at least one meeting 
to the consideration of the data sought and/or assembled in the 
study. 

The Chairman of the Association’s Committee on Place and Func- 
tion of Faculties in College and University Government is Dr. 
Paul W. Ward, Professor of Philosophy, Syracuse University. 
Professor Ward will be on leave of absence from Syracuse Uni- 
versity during the second semester of the current academic year, 
giving full time to this study of the Committee. 

The subject of this study is of paramount concern to this Asso- 
ciation and the profession which it seeks to serve. It is important, 
therefore, that each Chapter of the Association participate in the 
study and return the completed questionnaire at the earliest pos- 
sible date. The participation of all of the Chapters in this study 
is earnestly sought and will be deeply appreciated. To facilitate 
the return of the questionnaire, there is enclosed an addressed 
envelope. 


Very sincerely yours, 
E. Himsteap, General Secretary 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 


Concerning the Role of Faculties of Colleges and Universities 
in the Determination of Institutional Policies 


Name of Enrollment No. in Faculty No. of Schools 
Institution 1952-1953 1952-1953 and Colleges 


4. The Board of Trustees and the Faculty. 


1. At your institution are there in operation any regularized, formally estab- 
lished procedures for the direct exchange of opinion and viewpoints be- 
tween the Trustees and the Faculty? 


2. If the answer to question 1 is in the affirmative, please describe these pro- 
cedures, 


3. If the answer to question 1 is in the affirmative, when were these proce- 
dures inaugurated? 


4. If the answer to question 1 is in the negative, what are the means of com- 
munication between the Trustees and the Faculty? 


B. The President and the Faculty. 
1. When there is to be a change in the presidency of your institution, ist 1: 
Faculty consulted in the selection of the new President? 


2. If the answer to question 1 is in the affirmative, how is the Faculty con- 
sulted? When did this method of Faculty consultation begin? 
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If the answer to question 1 is in the affirmative, indicate the respects in 
which, or the degree to which, in one or more instances, the decision of the 
Board of Trustees in the selection of the institution’s President has been 
affected by consultation with the Faculty. 


Is there any established procedure at your institution for consultation be- 
tween Administration and Faculty in reference to appointments and pro- 
motions of members of the Faculty? 


If the answer to question 4 is in the affirmative, please indicate the nature 
of this consultation and when it was inaugurated. 


Are the principles of tenure, as set forth in the 1940 Statement of Princi- 
ples on Academic Freedom and Tenure, observed by the Administration 
of your institution? If these principles are not observed in all respects, 
please indicate the respects in which they are not observed. (The 1940 
Statement of Principles on Academic Freedom and Tenure is published 
annually in the Spring issue of the Association’s Bulletin. Offprints of 
this Statement of Principles are available upon request.) 


Does the Administration of your institution provide statements in writing 
to the members of the Faculty of the terms and conditions of their respec- 
tive appointments before these appointments are consummated? 


Does the Administration of your institution provide statements in writing 
to members of the Faculty when their status on the Faculty has been 
changed, indicating the terms and conditions of their changed status? 


When a member of the institution’s Faculty has completed his probation- 
ary appointment and has been given the status of continuous tenure, does 
the Administration of the institution indicate that fact in a statement in 
writing to the teacher concerned? 


Which of the Administrative Officers of your institution signs the state- 
ments concerning the appointments and terms of the appointments of 
members of the Faculty? 
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C. Deans, Division Heads, and Faculties. 


1. In the selection of Academic Deans and Division Heads at your institu- 


tion does the Administration consult the Faculty? 


inaugurated. 


3. If the answer to question 1 isin the negative, please indicate how Academic 


If the answer to question 1 is in the affirmative, please indicate the nature 
and the procedure of this consultation and when this consultation was 


Deans and Division Heads are selected. 


4. Are the terms of office of Academic Deans and Division Heads at your 
institution indefinite or are they for definite periods, subject to reappoint- 
ment? When were the regulations concerning the terms of office of Aca- 


demic Deans and Division Heads inaugurated? 


5. What are the duties and responsibilities of Academic Deans and Division 
Heads in their respective schools or colleges? Indicate the date or dates 
of any significant changes in reference to the duties and responsibilities 


of Academic Deans and Division Heads. 


6. What other kind or kinds of Deans are there at your institution? What 
are their duties and responsibilities? Are their terms of office indefinite or 


for definite periods? 


D. The Faculty and Budget Making. 


1. Is the Faculty at your institution consulted in the making of the institu- 


tion’s budget? 


2. If the answer to question 1 is in the affirmative, please indicate the nature 
and the extent of Faculty participation in the preparation of the institu- 
tion’s budget. 


When was this practice or usage initiated? 
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E. The 
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Organization of the Faculty. 

Is there a General Faculty at your institution, in the sense of a group of 
designated membership from the entire institution, which meets on oc- 
casion for the consideration of the academic and/or other concerns of the 
institution? 


If the answer to question 1 is in the affirmative, what academic ranks 
(e.g., Instructor, Assistant Professor, Associate Professor, Professor) con- 
stitute the General Faculty and in what proportion? (Give percentages.) 
Indicate dates of present usage. 


If there are schools and colleges within your institution, please give the 
same information requested in question 2 concerning their Faculties. 


What are the legislative powers and other powers of the General Faculty 
or of the Faculties of the several schools or colleges within the institution? 
Give date or dates of present usage. 


What participation does the Faculty have in the appointment of com- 
mittees and what degree of control does it have over the assignments of 
committees? If there have been recent changes relating to Faculty par- 
ticipation in the appointment of committees and relating to the control 
of the Faculty over the assignments of committees, please indicate the 
dates of such changes. 


Is there at your institution a Faculty Senate or other body representative 
of the Faculty smaller than the General Faculty? 


If the answer to question 6 is in the affirmative, how are the members of 
this body selected? 


If the answer to question 6 is in the affirmative, what are the functions 
and powers of this body? 
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9. 


10. 


Il. 


If the answer to question 6 is in the affirmative, please give the date when 
this body was established. 


If the answer to question 6 is in the affirmative, is there an Executive 
Committee of this body? 


If the answer to question 10 is in the affirmative, how is this Executive 
Committee selected? What are its functions and powers? When was 
this Executive Committee instituted? 


Departments and Divisions. 


w 


How are Departmental Chairmen selected at your institution? When was 
present usage begun? 


Indicate the procedure and method or methods of conducting departmen- 
tal business, if any uniformity of procedure or methods exists. When 
were present usages inaugurated? 


Is there Divisional Organization at your institution? 


If the answer to question 3 is in the affirmative, indicate the relation of 
the Divisional Organization to Departments and/or to Schools and Col- 
leges within the institution. 


If your answer to question 3 is in the affirmative, when did the present 
usage in reference to Divisional Organization begin? 


Institutional Policies in General. 
I. 


If, at your institution, representatives of the Faculty on such bodies as 
the Faculty Senate and Committees are elected by the Faculty, is propor- 
tional representation used in their election? 
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2. Ifthe answer to question 1 isin the affirmative, please indicate the formula 
of proportional representation used and the date of its first usage. 


3. If, at your institution, proportional representation has been used and 
abandoned, please indicate the reasons for its abandonment. 


4. Does any considerable portion of the Faculty of your institution favor 
any change in the institution’s present governmental procedures? If so, 
what specific change or changes? 


5. Is the trend at your institution toward more, or less, Faculty participa- 
tion in the determination of institutional policies? 
More 
Less 
No trend 


6. Please describe any significant features of the government and administra- 
tion of your institution not covered in the replies to this Questionnaire. 


Signed Chapter Secretary 
Chapter President 

Institution 

Date 


Note: In replying to this Questionnaire, use additional sheets if necessary or de- 
sirable. Please return at the earliest possible date. 
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Censured Administrations 


Investigations by the American Association of University Professors of the 
administrations of the several institutions listed below show that they are not 
observing the generally recognized principles of academic freedom and tenure, 
endorsed by this Association, the Association of American Colleges, the Association 
of American Law Schools, the American Library Association (with adaptations 
for librarians), the American Political Science Association, the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Education, and the Department of Higher Educa- 
tion of the National Education Association. 

Placing the name of an institution on this list does not mean that censure is 
visited either upon the whole of the institution or upon the faculty but specifically 
upon its present administration. The term “administration” includes the adminis- 
trative officers and the governing board of the institution. This censure does not 
affect the eligibility of nonmembers for membership in the Association, nor does it 
affect the individual rights of our members at the institution in question, nor do 
members of the Association who accept positions on the faculty of an institution 
whose administration is thus censured forfeit their membership. This list is 
published for the sole purpose of informing our members, the profession at large, 
and the public that unsatisfactory conditions of academic freedom and tenure have 
been found to prevail at these institutions. Names are placed on or removed from 
this censured list by vote of the Association’s Annual Meeting. 

The censured administrations together with the date of censuring are listed 
below. Reports of investigations were published as indicated by the Bulletin 
citations, 


West Chester State Teachers College December, 1939 
West Chester, Pennsylvania 
(February, 1939, Bulletin, pp. 44-72) 


University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri December, 1941 
(October, 1941, Bulletin, pp. 478-493) 

State Teachers College,! Murfreesboro, Tennessee May, 1943 
(December, 1942, Bulletin, pp. 662-667) 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina May, 1943 
(April, 1942, Bulletin, pp. 173-176) 

University of Texas, Austin, Texas June, 1946 


(Winter, 1944, Bulletin, pp. 627-634; Autumn, 1945, Bulletin, 
pp.'462-465; Summer, 1946, Bulletin, pp. 374-385) 

Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana March, 1950 
(Spring, 1949, Bulletin, pp. 74-111) 


‘Now Middle Tennessee State College. 
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MEMBERSHIP 


CLASSES AND CONDITIONS—NOMINATIONS AND 
ELECTIONS 


Membership in the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors is open to all college and university teachers from the facul- 
ties of eligible institutions and to graduate students and graduate 
assistants. The list of eligible institutions is based primarily on 
the accredited lists of the established accrediting agencies subject to 
modification by action of the Association. Election to member- 
ship in the Association is by the Committee on Admission of Mem- 
bers upon nomination by one Active Member. Election takes 
place thirty days after the name of the nominee has been published 
in the Bulletin. The membership year in the Association is the 
calendar year (January 1 through December 31). The member- 
ship of nominees whose nominations are received before July 1 be- 
comes effective as of January 1 of the current year. The member- 
ship of nominees whose nominations are received after July 1 
becomes effective as of January 1 of the following year unless the 
nominee requests that his membership become effective as of 
January 1 of the current year. 

The classes and conditions of membership are as follows: 


Active. A person is eligible for election to Active membership 
if he holds a position of teaching and/or research, with the rank 
of instructor or its equivalent or higher, in an institution on the 
Association’s eligible list, provided his work consists of at least 
half-time teaching and/or research. Annual dues are $5.00. 

Junior. Junior membership is open to persons who are, or 
within the past five years have been, graduate students in eligible 
institutions and who are not eligible for Active membership. 
Junior Members are transferred to Active membership as soon as 
they become eligible. Annual dues are $3.00. 

Associate. Associate membership is not an elective member- 
ship. Active and Junior Members whose work becomes primarily 
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administrative are transferred to Associate membership. Annual 
dues are $3.00. 

Emeritus. Any member retiring for age from a position in 
teaching or research may be transferred to Emeritus membership. 
Emeritus Members are exempt from dues. They may continue 
to receive the Bulletin at a special rate of $1.00 a year. 

Continuing Eligibility. Change of occupation or transfer to an 
institution not on the Association’s eligible list does not affect 
eligibility for continuance of membership. 

Interruption or Termination of Membership. Interruption or 
termination of membership requires notification to the Associa- 
tion’s Washington office. In the absence of such notice, member- 
ship continues with receipt of the Bu//etin for one calendar year, 
during which time there is an obligation to pay dues. 


Nominations for Membership 


The following 934 nominations for Active membership and 
29 nominations for Junior membership are published as provided 
in the Constitution of the Association. Protests of nominations 
may be addressed to the General Secretary of the Association 
who will, in turn, transmit them for the consideration of the Com- 
mittee on Admission of Members. The Council of the Association 
has ruled that the primary purpose of this provision for protests 
is to bring to the attention of the Committee on Admission of 
Members questions concerning the technical eligibility of nominees 
for membership as provided in the Constitution of the Associa- 
tion. To be considered, such protests must be filed with the 
General Secretary within thirty days after this publication. 


Active 


University of Akron, David E. Anderson, Abraham Cantor, Kenneth 
Cochrane, Thomas Evans, Paul O. Huss, Andrew W. Maluke, Kenneth F. 
Sibila, Frank Simonetti, Henry P. Smith, John F. Stein, Ernest R. Thackeray; 
Alabama College, Gerald E. Silveira; Alabama Polytechnic Institute, John T. 
Cockrell, Harriette L. Donahoo, David A. Herbert, Jeannetta T. Land, Cecil 
C. McGee, Robert H. Sanders, Manuel J. Vargas, Martha Walton; Uni- 
versity of Alabama, William F. Anderson, Jr., Walter F. Moeck, Dennis N. 
O’Steen, Gene A. Wilson; Allen University, F. Norman Fitzpatrick; Appa- 
lachian State Teachers College, Audrey Eichelberger; University of Arkansas, 
William J. Windham; University of Arkansas (Medical School), Sidney J. 
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Fields; Army Language School, Edouard A. Coze, Suzanne Diamond, Kyrre 
Eide, Serge Gordon, Valerian F. Kolesoff, Joseph Kusnetzov, Vitalis Lebedew, 
Hanna Lohnberg, Andre L. Marcellin, J-Remedios Miranda-Zarate, Raymond 
Surdez, Alexander Trembovelsky, Alexander Weleschinez. 


Baldwin-Wallace College, Elizabeth R. Nelms; Ball State Teachers College, 
Duane E. Deal, Mildred Eberle, Betty Ganzhorn, Emma E. Holmes, Carl H. 
Keener, Robert Korsgaard, Phyllis Nelson, Edward S. Strother, Charles R. 
Weilbaker; Bard College, Laura Estabrook, Lewis Hamvas, Anthony E. 
Hecht, Samuel Menashe, Zoé Warren; Bates College, Marie Giuriceo, Elliott 
M. Rudwick, E. Finlay Whittlesey; Baylor University, Ernest B. Maxwell, 
Ruth Miller, George M. Stokes, William G. Toland, Albert Venting; Berea 
College, Kristjan Kogerma, Thomas McR. Kreider; Blue Mountain College, 
Cecil R. Crawford; Bradley University, Joseph R. Brown, Tom H. Emmons, 
Kenneth L. Richards; Brooklyn College, Alfred Adler, Rita Guttman, Melvin 
Hausner, Margaret C. Honour, Faye H. Klyver, S. M. Miller, Irving R. Stuart. 


California Institute of Technology, Jack L. Alford; California State Poly- 
technic College, Ellis L. Roney; University of California, Richard L. Park; 
University of California (Los Angeles), Ivan H. Hinderaker; University of 
California (Santa Barbara), Jerry H. Clark, Peter Topping; Carleton College, 
Scott B. Elledge, Sidney M. Peck; Carnegie Institute of Technology, George 
H. Handelman, Robert C. Meacham, Lincoln Wolfenstein; Case Institute of 
Technology, Russell L. Ackoff, Andrew M. Belavic, Arthur H. Benade, Ray 
E. Bolz, John R. Bradford, Albert J. Brouse, Robert A. Clark, Samuel K. 
Clark, John F. Cleary, L. Paul Coburn, Parker L. Coddington, Stuart P. 
Cooke, Marshall F. Crouch, Donald P. Eckman, Heinz T. Fahnenbruck, 
Ernest A. Furrer, Carl R. Garr, Hoosag K. Gregory, Richard W. Hoffman, 
Delmar B. Jackson, James R. Jeromson, Jr., John C. Lawrence, Fred C. Leone, 
James W. McIntyre, Frederick J. Milford, Olin W. Mintzer, George Y. Ono, 
Allen S. Powell, Edward J. Ripling, Louis H. Saban, Ernest C. Schamehorn, 
Erwin F. Shrader, Wayland P. Smith, Ray J. Stanish, Stanley P. Wasson, 
Leon W. Weinberger, Charles H. Winner; Central State College (Ohio), John 
C. Alston, William F. Brazziel, Jr.. Ames W. Chapman, Thomas J. Craft, 
E. Oscar Woolfolk; Chicago Teachers College, Philip Lewis; University of 
Chicago, Robert I. Crane, William C. Schutz; Chico State College, John C. 
Narciso, Jr.; The Citadel, Thomas T. Hamilton; The City College, Clifford 
A. Bender, Seymour C. Hyman, Fritz Jahoda, Hans Jelinek, Herbert Nechin, 
Edward E. Penn, George G. Raddin; The City College (Commerce Center), 
I. Harold Kellar, Samuel Ranhand; Clark University, Daniel Gorenstein; 
Colby College, S. Edward Corbin, James M. Gillespie, Richard C. Harrier, 
John H. Whittemore; Colorado College, Henry H. Carter, Theodore C. 
Chicklis, Leon Eastlack, Charles H. George, Richard R. Kapuscinski, Richard 


* L. Moorhead, Van B. Shaw; Columbia University, Frederic L. Ayer, Jeanne 
3 V. Pleasants, Doris J. Zack; University of Connecticut, Janina M. Czajkowski; 
The Cooper Union, Stanley M. Forman, Alan A. Kurtis; Creighton University, 

Thomas E. Connolly. 
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Davidson College, John M. Bevan, Paul K. Scott; University of Dayton, 
Justus Rosenberg; De Paul University, Raymond E. Cross, John Smith; 
Dillard University, Charles W. Buggs, Anna Mae Sewall, Lee B. Stephens, Jr.; 
Drake University, Erna Stern; University of Dubuque, Leonard Raver; Duke 
University, John P. Adams, Robert D. Barnes, Edgar Bowers, Elon H. Clark, 
Thomas H. Cordle, Boyd L. Daniels, John M. Fein, Russell A. Fraser, William 
L. Gordon, Charles E. Johnson, Jr., Henry Kamin, Ralph C. Mobley, Julia 
W. Mueller, Bernard Peach, Olan Petty, Jane Philpott, Frederick J. Reed, 
Raymond §S. Sorensen, Eugene J. Towbin, David M. K. Wang, Calvin L. Ward, 
Benjamin R. Warner, Philip Williams, Loren R. Withers, James H. Wood. 

Emerson College, John M. Eichrodt; Evansville College, Max S. Casler. 

Fisk University, Arna Bontemps, Frederick B. Briess, Anthony H. Eaton, 
Henry Gabriel, William Thomas, Mildred B. Wray; Florida Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Lucy R. Adams, Worrell G. Gaiter; Florida State Univer- 
sity, Edward A. Conover, Vernon Fox, M. Frances Hall, Eugenie D. Martenson, 
Jane K. Shearer; University of Florida, Joan Carey, Glenna A. Dodson, Scott 
W. Hovey, Bruce W. Kelly, W. E. Lear, Roy E. Leilich, Gerald A. Thomas, 
James C. Wilkersen; Franklin and Marshall College, Fred A. Snavely, Fred- 
erick H. Suydam; Fresno State College, Daniel B. Rathbun. 

Garrett Biblical Institute, John C. Irwin; George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Burton H. Byers, Willard E. Goslin, James L. Hymes, Jr.; Univer- 
sity of Georgia, Homer K. Nicholson, Jr., Lee Sprowles, Anita D. Stone; 
Gettysburg College, Andrew L. Maffett; Goucher College, Anita A. Heer; 
Grinnell College, Helena Percas, Herman Salinger; Gustavus Adolphus College, 
Robert Esbjornson, Lloyd E. Hollingsworth, Lee H. Krough. 

Harpur College, Harry B. Lincoln; Hillyer College, Donald W. Russell, 
Andrew H. Spencer, Irving S. Starr; University of Houston, Esther E. Eby. 

University of Idaho, George M. Bell, Warren T. Bellis, Roland C. Bevan, 
Carl R. Burns, Everett L. Ellis, John A. Haislip, A. W. Helton, Stuart E. 
Knapp, Howard L. Morton, Elmer K. Raunio, Siegfried B. Rolland, Arthur 
C. Thompson, Roscoe D. Watson, Ruby A. Wortham, Harland D. Wycoff; 
Eastern Illinois State College, Earl P. Bloom, Albert W. Brown, Ernest H. 
Campbell, William J. Crane, William Eagan, Henry L. Ewbank, Jr., Arnold 
J. Hoffman, Wallace K. Hollander, Donald L. Moler, J. Glenn Ross; 
Illinois State Normal University, Gladys E. Baker, Veda B. Bauer, Edith L. 
Bramble, John R. Carlock, Gertrude M. Erbe, Louise Farmer, A. Joseph Freese, 
Doris Hardine, John E. Houghton, Benjamin J. Keeley, Clara Kepner, Lucile 
Koenig, Cecilia J. Lauby, Marjorie L. Lewis, Beth Massey, Margie J. Miner, 
Orrin J. Mizer, Edwin A. Payne, Mable A. Pumphrey, Verner Ryden, Marceil 
Saller, Herbert Sanders, Alice Sheveland; Southern Illinois University, Mary 
B. Melvin, Annette Sinclair; University of Illinois, John D. Anderson, Louis 
H. Arky, Roland Artigues, Lindsay M. Black, William R. Boggess, Alfred 
W. Booth, Carl Clark, Rubin G. Cohn, John E. Cribbet, John F. Due, Elvis 
L. Eckles, Thomas C. Esselstyn, Jerome D. Fellmann, Marvin Frankel, Robert 
A. Hedges, Quincy Howe, Joseph A. Jackobs, Paul E. Johnston, Florence 

Kimmelshue, Francis J. Kruidenier, John R. Laughnan, Maurice B. Linford, 
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Wilbur M. Luce, William O. Morris, Arne Rae, Howard G. Roepke, S. Meryl 
Rose, Frederick Sargent II, Lester C. Sartorius, James W. Sconurel, Nelle M. 
Signor, Fred W. Slife, Peter A. Stewart, Stanley G. Stolpe, Andrew J. Wann, 
Walter J. Wills, Fay G. Young; University of Illinois (Navy Pier), Flora 
Dinkines, Dorothy B. Harford, Karl Johannes; Indiana University, Willi Apel, 
Harold H. Church, Merwin Dechter, Richard D. Johnson, John J. Mahoney, 
John B. Patton, Frederick A. Schminke; Iowa State College, Elizabeth B. 
Anderson, James D. Benson, Marie Budolfson, Don C. Charles, Elliott Clifton, 
John D. Corbett, Max V. Exner, Gladstone R. Fluegge, Warren Y. Gore, John 
M. Green, Henry A. Homme, Margaret L. Kagarice, Leonard Maliet, Marian 
E. Moore, Fannie Potgieter, Dwight M. Ramsay, Jr., Riley Schaeffer, William 
H. Schrampfer, Elisabeth Smith, Margaret Snodgrass, Margherita Tarr; Iowa 
State Teachers College, Marjorie D. Campbell, Ardith L. Emmons, Bernice 
Janssen, Ann Jarvis, John R. Parisho, Arthur L. Redner, Elisabeth Sutherland, 
Thomas H. Thompson; State University of Iowa, Cyrus R. Pangborn; Iowa 
Wesleyan College, Frances L. Moser, George G. Pixley, Florence M. Wallace, 
Martin Zwart. 

Jersey City Junior College, Herman Rosenberg. 

Kansas State College, Louis H. Douglas, Clifford C. Fortin, Mary E. Roberts; 
University of Kansas, J. Carl Cabe, David T. W. Chow, Kenneth C. Deemer, 
V. Lyle von Riesen, Frederick E. Samson, Jr., Edward L. Wike; University of 
Kansas City, Philipp Fehl; Kent State University, Robert H. Foulkes, Louis 
P. Krch, Harold Miles, Lotar V. Stahlecker; University of Kentucky, Emily 
J. Bell; Kenyon College, Jess W. Falkenstine; Keuka College, Jane Dedrick, 
Colleen Gorman, Joan E. Storm; Knox College, John S. Davenport. 

Lamar State College of Technology, Chester A. Davis; Lander College, 
Rennie Hook; Lehigh University, Raymond B. Sawyer; Lewis and Clark 
College, T. J. Edmonds, Robert H. Stoltze; Long Island University (Brooklyn 
College of Pharmacy), Seymour B. Jeffries; Los Angeles State College, 
Edward J. Neale; Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Mary Below; Louisiana 
State University, Russell E. Helmick; Loyola University (Illinois), Kirk Logie. 

University of Maine, Albert A. Barden, Jr., Jene E. DeMarse, Phillip L. 
Hamm, David H. Hokans, Inge M. Nachum, John J. Nolde, Bernard Sass, 
Lawrence A. Wing, T. Russell Woolley; Manhattan College, Morrison 
Swift; Marquette University, Leo Branovan; Mary Baldwin College, 
Ruth McNeil; Western Maryland College, Oliver K. Spangler; University 
of Maryland, Earl F. Meeker, J. Kenneth Potter, William F. Tierney, 
Harrison B. Watson; Massachusetts State Teachers College (Fitchburg), 
Richard B. Michael, William R. Tracey; Massachusetts State Teachers 
College (Lowell), Herman H. Brase, Gertrude M. Cunningham, Helen G. 
Drinan, William R. Fisher, DeMerritte A. Hiscoe, Mary E. McGauvran, 
Domenic R. Procopio; Memphis State College, Genora McFaddin, George 
R. Soika; Miami University, Arthur W. Bauer, Isabel W. Clark, Edith V. 
Folger, Don E. Garrison, Stephen C. Hathaway, Ruth G. Millican, Mary M. 
Wylie, William A. Yaekle; University of Miami, Richard B. Royce; Michigan 
State College, George M. Belknap, Edythe V. Billingslea, William A. Glaser, 
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Amy J. Holmblade, Georges J. Joyaux, Marian Kinget, Rosalind Mentzer, 
James P. Orwig, Beatrice Paolucci, William M. Reynolds, Claude A. Welch; 
University of Michigan, H. Chandler Davis; Middlebury College, Leslie C. 
Bigelow, Stephen W. Jacobs; Milwaukee-Downer College, Walter F. Peterson; 
Minnesota State Teachers College (Mankato), Jane M. Eby, Nathan A. 
Edwards, John B. Foster, Robert R. Roberts, Ruth M. Schellberg, Mary A. 
Watt; Minnesota State Teachers College (St. Cloud), David F. Grether, 
Lewis C. Smith, Jr.; University of Minnesota, George J. McCutcheon, Nicos 
Mouratides, Morton Sloane; Mission House College and Theological Semi- 
nary, W. Henry Ellerbusch; Mississippi Southern College, Edna Blethen, 
John N. Burrus, Elton Franklin, Mary L. Gehring; Mississippi State College 
for Women, Maria H. Butler, Jeannette Chapman, Elise H. Moore, R. Coch- 
rane Penick, Emma O. Pohl, David R. Reveley, Herbert Vent, Thure G. Wide- 
gren; University of Mississippi, Leland L. Scott; Northwest Missouri State 
College, Finley Carpenter; University of Missouri, A. Sterl Artley, Herbert 
Bunker, Virginia H. Harrison, Charles F. Mullett; Monmouth Junior College, 
Jessie E. Scott, Robert Van Waes; Western Montana College of Education, 
John C. Garry; Montana State College, Robert B. Hughes, Frederick H. 
Young; Montana State University, Fred S. Honkala, Henry V. Larom, Robert 
F. Prins, David W. Smith, John F. Staehle; Monticello College, Donzel E. 
Betts, Clara Menger; Morehead State College, Walter P. Covington, III; 
Mount Holyoke College, W. Denis Johnston; Muskingum College, Emil K. 
Holzhauser, Fredolf A. W. Liddell, Mary K. Smith, Dwight R. Spessard. 
Nebraska State Teachers College (Kearney), Louise Adams, Laurel E. 
Holcomb, Philip S. Holmgren, William A. Lynn, Jr., Otho W. Means, George 
P. Whitfield; University of Nebraska, George Babilot, Hal Carney, A. Eliza- 
beth Holt, William J. Kirwin, Jr., Sue Ellen G. Lane, Betty F. McCue, Mary 
J. Mulvaney, Tyre A. Newton, John Paustian, Wallace C. Peterson, Larry 
W. Quate, James M. Schroeter; University of New Hampshire, Edwin S. 
Alling, Maurice Ancharoff, Robert L. Blickle, Bertram Husch, Edward Katz, 
Keith B. MacPherson, Lorna B. Pearson, Philip J. Sawyer, Gerald L. Smith, 
Emery F. Swan, Marjorie A. Wolf; University of New Mexico, Roger J. 
Weldon; New York State Agricultural and Technical Institute (Alfred), 
Nathan Platt; New York State Teachers College (Brockport), E. Curtiss 
Gaylord, John G. MacNaughton, Sherwin G. Swartout; New York State 
Teachers College (Fredonia), Lois J. Mitchell, Janina W. Tobin; New York 
State Teachers College (New Paltz), Leon Karpel; New York State Teachers 
College (Oneonta), Dixon A. Bush, Charles N. St. John, Jr.; New York Univer- 
sity, David B. Chisholm, Otto H. Ehrlich, Harold B. Gerard, Frank N. 
Marzocco, Eva Rosenfeld, Robert E. Silverman; Agricultural and Technical 
College of North Carolina, Leadie M. Clark; University of North Carolina, 
Frederic N. Cleaveland; University of North Dakota, Esther E. Berges, Julia 
P. Cape, John P. Davison, Jerry F. DeWitt, John L. Harnsberger, Horst W. 
Hoyer, Joe W. Hughes, Stanley S. Johnson, Eaden F. Keith, Jr., Theodore 
Levitt, Robert J. McFarlin, Keith B. MacKichan, Paul C. Matthews, Charles 
L. Newman, Martin K. Nurmi, Lloyd H. Nygaard, W. Lynn Smith, Clifford 
Thomforde, Laura F. Wright; University of Notre Dame, John Logan. 
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Occidental College, Annette P. Lynch; Ohio State University, A. Lynn 
Altenbernd, Sam Arnold, William S. Arnsparger, Jr., Alton W. Baker, Ruth 
M. Beard, Frederic Beekman, Margaret D. Blickle, Sheng To Chu, Dora E. 
Colver, Jackson Cope, W. Arthur Cullman, William R. Davidson, Rudolph 
Edse, John R. Ervin, Jack O. Evans, Eugene Fekete, C. L. Fredericks, Dora 
L. Gilmore, Ernest R. Godfrey, Lois M. Hall, George Hardesty, Hershel J. 
Hausman, William R. Hess, Ruth M. Hoeflin, Jay Jacoby, Walter E. Knotts, 
Gertrude C. Kuehefuhs, Theron R. McClure, Frank McL. Mallett, Charles L. 
Mand, Robert B. Miner, Christine Newark, John W. Nichol, Robert A. Oetjen, 
Mary B. Patton, William Poland, M. L. Pool, Loren S. Putnam, Walter C. 
Reckless, Carl R. Reese, Arne Slettebak, Norman Staiger, Harry L. Stroebel, 
Carl J. Wirthwein, James C. Yoeum; Ohio University, Robert K. Butner, 
Edward Hodnett, Neal D. Newby, Jr., James Paton III, Charles L. Smith, 
Andrew Sterrett; Ohio Wesleyan University, James R. Hladky; Oklahoma 
Baptist University, W. Maurice Hurley; Eastern Oregon College of Education, 
Vernon L. Long, Jeanne Scott; Southern Oregon College of Education, L. 
Daniel Bulkley; Oregon State College, William B. Back, Richard O. Beiken- 
gren, Robert W. Bergstrom, D. E. Bullis, William W. Chilcote, Vernon A 
Clarkson, Frances Clinton, Oliver C. Compton, J. Ritchie Cowan, J. Alfred 
Cox, Graydon T. Crews, Charles H. Dailey, Elvis A. Dickason, Edison E. 
Easton, Wilson H. Foote, Campbell M. Gilmour, Russell H. Godard, Grayce 
E. Goertz, Elmer Hansen, Donald W. Hedrick, C. Warren Hovland, Albert S. 
Hunter, Ida Ingalls, Demetrios G. Jameson, Joe B. Johnson, Robert T. Ken- 
dall, Tsoo E. King, John H. Kultgen, R. Donald Langmo, Octave Levenspiel, 
Wirth V. McCoy, Rob S. McCutcheon, Mabel C. Mack, Andrea O. Mackey, 
Donald J. Martel, Elliot N. Marvell, James E. Oldfield, LeMar F. Remmert, 
Paul O. Ritcher, Alfred N. Roberts, Lewis F. Roth, Harriet E. Sisson, Marjorie 
J. Stee, Robert M. Storm, Daniel P. N. Tsao, Edward K. Vaughan, Chih H. 
Wang, William I. West, Paul H. Weswig, Curtis J. Wilder, Stanley E. William- 
son, Robert M. Woodward; University of Oregon, Paul J. Deutschmann, Jack 
E. Fink, David P. Hatch, Charles E. Johnson, George Kostritsky, Shu-Ching 
Lee, Wayne P. Taysom, L. Mildred Wilson. 

Pace College, Paul E. Echandia, Americo J. Foranoce, Alice Lewis, Robert 
I. Ruback, J. S. Schiff, George A. Shanker, Ralph Ullnick; Pennsylvania State 
College, Hugh H. Chapman, Jr., Richard E. Lee, Mabel M. Nemoto, Marion 
Tate; University of Pennsylvania, Hessel H. Flitter; Phoenix College, 
B. Imogene Farris, Robert Frank; University of Pittsburgh, Robert J. Agnew, 
Anthony Anastassiades, Faustena Blaisdell, Virgil Cantini, Ellen E. Chaffee, 
Lavonne M. Frey, Lloyd E. Homme, James T. C. Liu, John W. Magill, Charles 
P. O’Riordan, William C. Seyler, Craig T. Stockdale; Prairie View Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Aurelia A. Chaney; Purdue University, Leonard 
Gillman, Merwin Moskowitz, Donald Owen, Alan J. Perlis, Leonard Shaewitz. 

Queens College (New York), Deborah Elkins, Roy T. Rector. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, John T. Horton; Ripon College, Basil 
Busacca, Edwin Comfort, Robert L. Henry, Clyde R. Hoag, Richard W. Morse, 
Jason L. Saunders, Ralph E. Schwartz, William B. Vasels; Rollins College, 
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Wilbur Dorsett, Franklyn A. Johnson, Ainslie B. Minor, Winnie D. Robbins; 
Roosevelt College, Donald P. Scharlock, K. K. Woo; Russell Sage College, 
Edward A. Botan, Wallace Dace, Francis A. J. Ilanni, Frances G. Long, Irene 
R. Wood; Rutgers University, James L. Anderson, George R. Bishop, Jr., 
Herman Y. Carr, Frances L. Estes, Harriett Fjeld, Ernest A. Lynton, Harriet 
C. McDaniel, Jackson Toby, Stephen E. Ulrich; Rutgers University (College 
of Pharmacy), Maurice Bender, David Frost. 

Sacramento State College, C. Edson Caldwell; St. Lawrence University, 
Karl Kiralis, Gilbert E. Moos, Robert D. Wilder; St. Olaf College, Esther 
Gulbrandson, Arthur C. Paulson, Raymond F. Shepherd; College of St. 
Thomas, Donald W. Conway, Philip H. Des Marais; San Diego State College, 
Elizabeth M. Brown, Kramer J. Rohfleisch; Skidmore College, Fannie M. 
DeGroat, M. Van Voorhees Lloyd, Martin Stewart, T. Patricia Wityk; Uni- 
versity of the South, James L. Bunnell; University of South Carolina, L. Gilbert 
Barre, Thomas M. Stubbs, Elizabeth S. Wolf; South Dakota State College, 
Harold S. Bailey, Donald E. Kratochvil, Dennis Krzyzaniak, Edwin H. Ran- 
dall, Marion L. Shane, Norval E. Webb, Jr.; University of South Dakota, 
Richard Beatty, Avon M. Dreye, Keatha K. Krueger, Robert M. Martin, Dale 
Riepe, Tom J. Truss, Jr.; University of Southern California, Herman Harvey; 
Southern Methodist University, lan P. McGreal, Clarence M. Sale; Southern 
University and Agricultural and Mechanical College, Earl W. Rand; Stanford 
University, David Levin; Stephens College, Arthur C. Frick; Stout Institute, 
Martha R. Amon, Otto W. Nitz; Sweet Briar College, John B. Rust; Syracuse 
University, Margaret H. Boehner, Alfred T. Collette, Charles R. Dibble, James 
E. Dwyer, Charles G. Fink, Edward C. Fricke, Frank A. Goodnow, Antonin 
Heythum, Ming-Kuei Hu, Yueh-Ying Hu, Joseph M. Kowalski, Ralph Laid- 
law, Laurance J. Longley, Ivan Mestrovic, Norman L. Rice, Beatrice W. Smith, 
Sylvia S. Wyckoff. 

Temple University, Emily J. Sherwood; University of Tennessee, Dale M. 
Bentz, Joseph T. Drake, Homer F. Johnson, Stanley H. Jury, Nell Logan, 
Ruth C. Ringo, Torsti P. Salo, Aaron J. Sharp, G. W. Tharp, George W. 
Wiegers, Jr., Bonard S. Wilson, Norman J. Wood; Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of Texas, Jesse B. Coon, Thomas R. E. Goedicke, Claude H. Hall, 
Herbert A. Luther, Ralph H. Rogers, Henry Ross, Melvin M. Rotsch; North 
Texas State College, Jessie R. Lucke; Texas Technological College, Lawrence 
E. Bowling; University of Texas, Eldred W. Hough, Julius Rezler; University 
of Toledo, Wilhelm Eitel, Helen Marley, Max R. Pekarsky, Harold C. Shaffer, 
Harry W. Zimmermann; Tufts College, Daniel W. Marshall, Marjorie L. 
Pedersen, Howard T. Scott, Jr., George A. Woodsum; Tulane University of 
Louisiana, Donald P. Conwell, Emmanuel Farber, John P. Fox, Albert Miller, 
Leonard Reissman, Waldo L. Treuting; Tuskegee Institute, Lois A. Gaillard. 

Union College and University, M. Jerome Bigelow, Walter J. Mathias, 
Charles E. Morris, Robert W. Schaefer; Upsala College, Edward I. Anfindsen, 
John B. Dougall, Evelyn S. Kritchevsky, Paul M. Orso, Ammon C. Roth, Jr., 
Donald A. Sears; University of Utah, Bernice R. Moss. 

Vassar College, Lynn C. Bartlett, Dwight W. Chapman, Jr., Wendell Jones, 
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Natalie Junemann, Rudolf T. Kempton, Anita M. Lerner, Perrin H. Lowrey, 
Janet McDonald, Pasqualina Manca, Murray Newman, Abba V. Newton, 
William L. Spalding, Jr., Ria Stavrides, Elbert Tokay, Vernon Venable, John 
W. Weymouth, W. Howard Wriggins; University of Vermont, William N. 
Ellis, William T. Fishback; Villanova College, Thomas C. Campenella, Walter 
H. Klein, Laurence C. McGinn, F. De Sales Powell, Charles S. Vogan; Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, Thomas W. Brockenbrough, Robert E. Richeson, 
Jr.; University of Virginia (Mary Washington College), L. Clyde Carter, 
Mildred Cates, Albert G. Duke, Burney L. Parkinson. 

Wake Forest College, Walter R. Heilman, Jr.; Washburn Municipal Uni- 
versity, Nellie Zeman; Eastern Washington College of Education, William H. 
Drummond, Larry A. Snyder; Wayne University, Benjamin Epstein, James 
R. Irwin, Benjamin H. Lyndon, Frederick A. Waterman, Lester M. Wolfson; 
Wells College, Paul W. Bamford, Evelyn Clinton, Lloyd J. Davidson, Vivian 
Farlowe, Betty L. Fladeland, Sylvia W. Kenney; University of Western 
Ontario, Elfrida Kukainis, Paul Thomas, Shalom Weyl; Wheaton College 
(Massachusetts), Roberta M. Alford, Otto Reinert; Whitman College, Frank 
W. Neuber, Norman K. Olson, Thurman R. Poston, Jr., Mildred Thompson, 
Robert L. Whitner; Municipal University of Wichita, Jean G. Fyfe, Calvert 
Krueger; Wilberforce University, Karol Marcinkowski; College of William 
and Mary, Edril Lott; Ce'lege of William and Mary (Richmond Professional 
Institute), Mary V. Marks, hena Sampson; Wilmington College (Ohio), Hugh 
G. Heiland; Wisconsin _.ate College (Eau Claire), Charlotte B. Hubert; 
Wisconsin State College (River Falls), Richard A. Cooklock, George R. Gilkey; 
University of Wisconsin, Arno T. Lenz; University of Wyoming, Verna J. 
Hitchcock, Raymond J. Kahl, J. F. Messer, Irene R. Payne, Robert P. Pfeifer. 

Yeshiva University, Na’ han Goldberg. 


Junior 


Columbia University, Albert C. Ettinger; Western Illinois State College, 
Richard C. Keeley; Illinois State Normal University, John R. Claus; Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Charles A. Burdick; Iowa State College, Helen F. Barbour; 
University of Maryland, Harry P. Kroitor; Michigan State College, James N. 
Jacobs, Thomas M. Weiss; University of Minnesota, Leibert B. Wallerstein; 
Ohio State University, Richard L. Barlow, Philip H. Ford, Ann L. Hentz, Jean 
A. Howard, John T. Rickey, Paul E. Ried, Conrad E. Tanzy, Raymond 
Yeager; Syracuse University, Howard F. Becksfort, Marie Bryan, Kenn 
Glenn; University of Tennessee, Boyd A. Litzinger, Jr., Barbara Whipple; 
University of Virginia, Jack L. Mason; Not in Accredited Institutional Connec- 
tion, Frederick K. Abbott (Ph.D., Columbia University), Huntington, New 
York; Gordon Da Costa (Graduate work, University of Illinois), Ann Arbor, 
Michigan; Richard C. Langton (Ph.D., University of Washington), Richland, 
Washington; Francis Shieh (M.A., Georgetown University), Los Angeles, 
California; Wladyslaw J. Stankiewicz (Ph.D., University of London), New 
York, New York; Adele L. Younis (Graduate work, Boston University), Fall 
River, Massachusetts. 
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Elections to Membership 


The Committee on Admission of Members announces the elec- 
tion to membership in the Association of 1048 Active and 36 
Junior Members as follows: 


Active 


Adelphi College, Clifford R. Cave, James B. Wilbur, William M. Wynkoop; 
University of Akron, Darrel E. Witters; Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Cleve- 
land L. Adams, Urban L. Diener, Thomas W. Gandy, Thomas F. Goldcamp, 
James H. Grisham, Robert W. Heck, A. J. Hill, Claude B. Layfield, Jr., Lee D. 
McChesney, William L. Miller, Richard E. Morris, Frances Norton, Thomas 
S. Patterson, John E. Pitts, John A. Pond, Charles W. Reynolds, A. Jude 
Robinson, T. Hayden Rogers, Wimberly C. Royster, A. Dewey Sanders, John 
L. Scarborough, William S. Smith, John L. Snare, Hsien-Chung Wang, Henry 
S. Ward, Jr.; University of Alabama, Elizabeth S. Carmichael, Elizabeth 
Cathey, Margaret A. Coleman, John C. Galloway, Sarah H. Glass, Lawrence 
Haworth, Joseph H. Hornback, Virginia W. James, Anna H. Little, Frank E. 
Oakes, George E. Passey, Paul J. Piccard, Paul H. Rigby, Wiley J. Williams, 
Fred C. Williamson, Kenda C. Wise, Prince B Voodard; Albright College, 
Edith B. Douds, Josephine E. Raeppel, Anna . Smith; Alfred University, 
Daniel B. Sass; Allegheny College, Orval T. Driygs, Jr., Christopher Katope, 
Wayne R. Merrick, David J. Rogers, Taffee Menimoto; Allen University, 
Joseph Henry, Robert E. Moran, Odessa S. Nelsua; Amherst College, Arnold 
Arons, Denton W. Crocker, William B. Whiteside; Appalachian State Teachers 
College, Roscoe J. Allen; University of Arizona, Robert N. Burress, Lauren 
W. Casaday, Carl W. Cooper, Paul J. Danielson, Samuel S. Fain, R. A. 
Gomez, Robert M. Hammond, William F. Irmscher, Evelyn Jensen, H. 
Christian Kiefer, Catherine S. Kocher, Kemper W. Merriam, Marguerite E. 
Ough, Patricia L. Popp, Donald L. Smith; University of Arkansas, Joe W. 
Fleming, Charles H. Hendershott, Jr., Floyd D. Miner, William D. Wylie; 
University of Arkansas (Medical School), William G. Reese; Armstrong Col- 
lege, Crawford G. Jackson, Jr.; Army Language School, Vladimir Bichkovski, 
Milan Daskaloff, Dontscho Gerganow, Dmitry F. Grigorieff, Marie T. Hnykov4, 
Leo Hulanicki, Jaroslav Husek, Claudia F. Jaryna, Janusz Kodrebski, Branko 
Milinovich, Marijana Mirkovic, Tatiana Nessin, Lev V. Serdakovsky, Abbas P. 
Seymour, George A. Shirokow, George Skariatin, Marko Vassilev, Bogdan Vel- 
izarov, Zygmunt Wasowski; Augustana College (South Dakota), J. Earl Lee. 
Baldwin-Wallace College, Marvin Becker, William E. Harrington, James R. 
Lerch, Robert W. Pitcher; Bard College, Irma Brandeis, William Frauen- 
felder; Bates College, Raymond W. Aiken, L. Ross Cummins, Leslie S. Forster, 
Bob R. Holdren; Bennington College, Joseph Adelson, Robert Alvin, Lucien 
M. Hanks, Jr., John C. Smith; Blackburn College, Lois Franklin, Charles A. 
Gray, Lois M. Hutchings, Charles B. O’Hare, Harriet Stoddard, William W. 
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Swift; Boston University, Edward N. Burke, Barbara C. Hall; Bowdoin Col- 
lege, Joseph S. Van Why; Bowling Green State University, Frank C. Arnold, 
Russell Decker, Raymond W. Derr, Dorothy L. Fornia, Alice Greiner, Melvin 
Hyman, Donald C. Kleckner, Leonard E. Olson, Warren J. Pelton, William F 
Schmeltz; Bradley University, G. Katherine Watson; Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, Don. L. Earl; University of British Columbia, Jacob Biely, James W. 
Harvey; Brooklyn College, Gladys H. Watson, Arthur G. Wirth; Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn, Ephraim Banks, Joseph L. Weininger; Bryn Mawr 
College, Eugene V. Schneider; Bucknell University, Frank A. Hoffmann, Ruth 
M. Lavare, Janus Poppe, John S. Wheatcroft, Bennett R. Willeford, Jr.; 
Butler University, Hattie Lundgrer. 

California Institute of Technology, Hans W. Liepmann; University of 
California (Davis), Arthur L. Black, Linda Van Norden; University of Cali- 
fornia (Los Angeles), Herman F. Schott, Joseph Sheehan; Carleton College, 
Cyrus C. DeCoster, Sumner C. Hayward, Harry W. Osborne; Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, Alexander Henderson, Richard Levitan; Carroll College 
(Wisconsin), Einar J. Eilertson, Lewis E. Whikehart; Carthage College, 
Samuel E. Brick, Wayne E. Brockriede, Robert L. Hade, Margaret Heinsen, 
William Joseph, Roy G. Julow, James H. McAllister; Catholic University of 
America, Raymond Moller, John H. Palacios; Central College (Iowa), Arthur 
B. Conner, Thomas A. Israel, Thomas Van Dahm; Central College (Missouri), 
David F. Parten; Chicago Teachers College, Pearl B. Drubeck, David H. 
Heller, Janet R. Young; University of Chicago, Sidney J. Socolar; Chico State 
College, Katharine W. Dresden, William McCann, Fred R. Neumann; Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, James R. Bryner, Ruth I. Smith, Charles E. Stevenson, 
Richard L. Strecker; The City College, Frank C. Davidson, Arthur H. Des- 
Grey, George R. Keane, James R. McDermott, Jr., Esther G. Shefrin, Emily A. 
Spickler, G. Kenneth Wiggins; Colby College, Richard Cary; Colorado 
Woman’s College, Walker S. Edwards; University of Colorado, John Chronic, 
Katherine J. Kelly, Frederick A. Rohrman, Maurice Smith; Columbia Uni- 
versity, Lawrence A. Cremin, Mary Henderson, Elman R. Service; University 
of Connecticut, Mildred B. Smith; East Contra Costa Junior College, David A 
Glover; Cornell College, James S. Craiger, Jr., Kenneth L. Pace; Cornell 
University, Robert L. Aronson, Robert Raimon. 

Dartmouth College, Jack E. Walters; Delaware State College, Kelsie G 
Keeys, Jr.; Delta State Teachers College, William A. Hoppe; Denison Uni- 
versity, John S. Atlee; De Paul University, Bernard J. Feeney, Florence 
Finette, Dalma M. Hunyadi, Cecilia M. Perrodin, John P. Rowan, Melvin F. 
Wingersky; DePauw University, Ralph F. Carl, Raymond E. Mizer, Doris J. 
O'Donnell, Charles E. Platt, John A. Ricketts, Robert J. Stebbins, Edward K. 
Williams; Dickinson College, Edgar M. Finck, Warren J. Gates, Donald T. 
Graffam; Dillard University, Robert L. Abbey, Terry M. Brookins, John A. 
Davis, David Denny, Austin F. Kilian, Betty Jo Kilian, Harold W. Lucien, 
Forrest L. McKennon, Rita E. Miller, Jesse L. Parks, Jr., Violet K. Richards, 
Robert Saam, Irwin Swerdlow, Joseph T. Taylor, Albert B. Wood; Drake 
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University, Walter L. Brackett, Irwin Mahler, Donald H. Stewart, Charles 
B. Tupper; University of Dubuque, Bert Crocker. 

East Carolina College, Donald M. Murray; Evansville College, Wilberta D. 
Edgington, Orville J. Jaebker, Gordon H. Rettke, Marquis F. Stigers. 

Fayetteville State Teachers College, Rudolph Jones; Ferris Institute (Col- 
lege of Pharmacy), George H. Wells; Fisk University, Inez Adams; Florida 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, Emmett W. Bashful, Robert S. Cobb, 
George E. Covington, Colonius S. Davis, Ernest D. Fears, Pollie W. Fears, H. 
Samuel Hill, Mary B. Johnson, Julia G. Lewis, Charles U. Smith, Leonard J. 
Young; Florida State University, Stephen S. Winters; University of Florida, 
Leslie H. Charles, Svend T. Gormsen, John F. Jones, Jr., Thomas O. Neff; 
Fordham University (Manhattan), Christian Oehler; Fort Hays Kansas State 
College, James S. Ballinger, Joel C. Moss; Franklin College of Indiana, Ger- 
hard W. Dietz, Frederick Stimson; Franklin and Marshall College, T. Donald 
Rucke, Wilbur D. Shenk, John H. Vanderzell, Sidney Wise; Fresno State 
Coilege, Robert A. Carr, William M. Parker; Furman University, William R. 
Hatchett. 

George Pepperdine College, George W. Campbell, Jr., Mary K. Philips; 
George Washington University, Willard E. Caldwell, Bernard H. Fox, Philip I. 
Herzbrun, L. Poe Leggette; University of Georgia, Theodore E. Nichols Ila 
Rooks; University of Georgia (Atlanta), LeJeune P. Bradley. 

Hampton Institute, Robert M. Frumkin; Hanover College, Ronald L. Aus- 
tin, Alvin K. Bailey, Leslie Eisan; Harvard University, Juan A. L. Marichal, 
Arnold M. Soloway; Haverford College, John A. Lester, Jr.; Heidelberg 
College, Roger L. Shinn; Hershey Junior College, Hiram J. Frysinger, Henry 
Glade, William Landis, John C. Lanz, William L. F. Schmehl, Norman Vander- 
wall; Hobart and William Smith Colleges, Norman T. Harrington, Reneé A. 
Stevens, Evelyn Talvitie; Hofstra College, Pat Ancell, Georgia Lightfoot; 
Hood College, Catherine H. Foland, Leon E. Trachtman, Anne Ward; Uni- 
versity of Houston, Mary L. Davis, Richard I. Evans, William R. Roberts, Jr., 
John Schwarzwalder; Hunter College, Claire H. Favreau, Kathleen K. 
Guinee, Naomi C. Spielvogel. 

University of Idaho, Ruth Anderson, Ellis T. Austin, Helen E. Dudley, John 
Fulton, Mark Gurevitch, James V. Jordan, Richard G. Kappler, Dwight L. 
Kindschy, Robert L. Peters, Maurice A. Unger, Milton A. Voigt; Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology, David Meiselman; Southern Illinois University, Harry 
Dewey, Milton Edelman, Howard S. Gordman, Chalmer A. Gross, F. Earle 
Lyman, Dorothy A. McGinniss, Marian E. Ridgeway; University of Illinois, 
Myron K. Brakke, Gwynne B. Evans, Eugene A. Holtman John E. Pearson, 
Kathryn Weesner, Seymour S. Weiner; University of Illinois (Navy Pier), 
Theodore Dolan, Robert L. Miller, J. Wesley Sanderson, Frederick O. Waller; 
Indiana State Teachers College, Agnes C. Dodds, J. Lee Guernsey, Edward A. 
Tenney; Indiana University, Mildred Adams, Otis J. Benepe, Beryl Blain, 
James P. Egan, Smith Higgins, Jr., John B. Irwin, Albert Lazan, John A 
Moldstad, John H. Persell, Helen M. Thumm, George J. Vuke, Lorene M. 
Warwick; Iowa State College, John Gurland, George W. Peglar, Richard 
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Phillips, J. Neil Raudabaugh, Robert L. Sinsheimer; Iowa State Teachers 
College, Manford A. Sonstegard; State University of Iowa, Carlton D. 
Schrader; Iowa Wesleyan College, James H. Clay. 

Jersey City Junior College, Frances L. Wilson; Johnson C. Smith Uni- 
versity, Winson R. Coleman, Byrd D. Crudup, Lloyd H. Davis, Foster T. 
Drakeford, Vietta E. Neal, Algernon O. Steele, Edwin Thompkins, Elise E. 
Woodard. 

Kansas State College, Russell Laman; University of Kansas, Richard M. 
Mikulski; Kent State University, George H. Cooke, Marian J. Darst, Allan 
Dickie, Jerald E. Elliott, Harris Giffen, Louis K. Harris, Chong-Rwen Kao, 
Doris B. Kinneman, Edwin L. Lively, Blanche C. Miller, James K. Olsen, Wil- 
liam Schock, F. Geneva Travis, Leon I. Twarog, Kenneth L. Warren, Louise H. 
Wheeler; University of Kentucky, Dougald McD. Monroe, Jr.; Kenyon College, 
Wilfred Desen, Harold W. Manner, James M. Pappenhagen, Alfred B. Star- 
ratt, Peter Taylor, Willard R. Yates; Keuka College, Irene Monahan; Knox- 
ville College, Daphne N. Lawson, William H. McArthur, Preston N. Williams. 

Lake Forest College, Henry B. Loess, Franz Schulze, Arnold R. Thomas, 
Patricia L. Wells; Lamar State College of Technology, Gus A. Carlsen; Lang- 
ston University, Arthur C. Shropshire; La Salle College, Ugo Donini, Paul 
Hsiang, E. Russell Naughton; Lehigh University, Samuel Schecter; Lincoln 
University (Pennsylvania), Manuel Rivero; Lindenwood College, Rosetta 
Palmer, Dorothy Ann Williams; Livingstone College, Elbert L. Harris, 
Albert T. James; Los Angeles State College, Edward T. Price, Jr.; North- 
western State College of Louisiana, Eola P. Rooks, Mattie T. Woodward; 
Louisiana State University, Richard R. Rebert; Lowell Textile Institute, 
Stuart L. Mandell; Loyola University (Illinois), Helen C. Gentile; Lycoming 
College, Doris Teno. 

Manhattan College, Theodore Brenson, Vito M. Cifichiello; Manhattanville 
College of the Sacred Heart, Katharine Hargrove; Marquette University, 
William A. D. Anderson, William N. Bergstrom, Lew Cunningham, Edmundo 
Garcia-Gir6n, Joseph L. E. P. Gauthier, Hermann Karl, Charles W. Miller, 
John P. O’Brien, Raymond H. Reis, Manfred Stumpf, Joseph V. Talacko, Nick 
J. Topetzes, John Treacy, F. Bernard Ward, Le Roy A. Wauck; Marshall Col- 
lege, Robert E. Nunley; Western Maryland College, Jean Kerschner; Uni- 
versity of Maryland, John Autian, Thomas W. Hall, Robert E. McCafferty, 
Benjamin H. Massey, Emily S. Scott; Massachusetts State Teachers College 
(Fitchburg), Edwin R. Clark, Marion B. Cushman, John R. Eichorn, Elizabeth 
M. Haskins, Richard L. Kent, Philip C. McMurray, Margaret A. Shea, Ralph 
L. Small; University of Massachusetts, John G. Martin; Memphis State Col- 
lege, Leon W. Brownlee, Myrtle Cobb, Earl Crader, Enoch L. Mitchell; 
Mercy College, Mary V. Walker; Miami University, Jeanne Bassett, Rosa- 
mond P. Benson, Carl C. Crell, D. L. Heinemeyer, Mildred M. More, Mar- 
garet E. Phillips, Joseph C. Pillion, M. Katherine Price; Central Michigan 
College of Education, Victor Coutant, Margaret S. Millar; Michigan State 
College, James G. Carter, Joseph A. Del Porto, J. Oliver Hall, Olen E. Leonard, 
Herbert S. Livingston, David Loshak, Paul V. Love, Marvin D. Solomon, John 
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M. Ward; University of Michigan, John P. Dunnett, Robert S. Fox, Paul 
Hunsicker, Ernest N. McCarus, William R. Mann, Marcus L. Plant, Marie 
Tolstoy; Millsaps College, Nancy B. Holloway, Edward M. Steel, Jr.; 
Milwaukee-Downer College, Helen I. Henry; Miner Teachers College, Mat- 
thew J. Whitehead; Minnesota State Teachers College (Bemidji), Fulton 
Catlin; Minnesota State Teachers College (Moorhead), Frances H. Dillon; 
University of Minnesota, Herbert M. Bosch, Otto E. Domian, Eloise M. 
Jaeger, Harold Mooney, Walter H. Uphoff; Mississippi Southern College, 
Charles E. Ambrose, William G. Burks, Joseph M. Ernest, Jr., Lawrence V. 
Fisher, John M. Frazier, John E. Gonzales, Joseph A. Greene, Jr., Clifford H. 
Hagenson, Harold L. Leone, Sr., Walter J. Lok, Rosewell G. Lowrey, Raymond 
Mannoni, Leo C. Muller, John F. Nau, R. Henry O’Bannon, Ida M. Pieratt, 
Erwin L. Preuss, Harry A. Ross, William M. Sanders, O. C. Steede; Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, Fred C. Ford, Robert L. Gale, Rudolf M. Schuster, 
August W. Scrivner, Clarence H. Shockley, John L. Voigt; Northwest Mis- 
souri State College, Louise Johnson, Esther F. Knittl, Leonard Levy, Wilma 
Wade; Southeast Missouri State College, Dorothy C. Dickson, Russell J. 
Michel, Ralph J. Pink, Margaret M. Strahlmann; Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College, Howard E. Thompson; University of Missouri, Kenneth B. 
Brown, Jean Huston; Monmouth Junior College, Kenneth Knapp; Monterey 
Peninsula College, August Armanasco, Arla De Hart, Melvin Huden, E. War- 
ren Seibel; Monticello College, Betty D. Myers; Morehead State College, 
Helen A. Greim, Marie E. Johnson, John H. Long, James R. McConkey, Guy 
S. Miles; Mount Holyoke College, Mary O. Pottenger; Murray State College, 
Walter E. Blackburn. 

Nebraska State Teachers College (Wayne), Benjamin B. Bernstein; Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Ann L. Hatch, Clayton P. Libeau, Irving Simos; Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, Eileen Curran, Edmund G. Miller, Henry G. Rice; 
New Jersey State Teachers College (Newark), Donald R. Raichle; Eastern 
New Mexico University, Thelma Reed; University of New Mexico, Grace L. 
Elser, Morton J. Keston, Allan R. Richards, Edward G. Riggs II; New York 
State Agricultural and Technical Institute (Alfred), Warren Bouck, Charles W. 
Cameron, Kenneth J. Hager, Samuel E. Hornbeck, Robert J. Kessler, George R. 
Morgenfeld, Roger F. Rawe; New York State Teachers College (Brockport), 
Gordon F. Allen, Lynn E. Brown, Jr., Armand F. Burke, Francis G. Claffey, 
Barbara J. Gill, Arthur M. Lee, Charles F. Miskell, Emanuel N. Mouganis, 
Samuel R. Solomon, Eric M. Steel, Robert M. Thomas, Shirley M. Thomas; 
New York State Teachers College (New Paltz), George W. Bond, Vera R. 
Irwin, Alfred B. Rollins, Jr., Harold E. Tannenbaum; New York State 
Teachers College (Oneonta), Leah A. Hancock, Hannah G. Yager; New York 
University, Isidor Chein, Ernesto G. Da Cal, Morton Deutsch, S. Carlton 
Dickerman, John C. Duff, James N. Farr, Henry M. Hellman, Marie Jahoda, 
Philip Lichtenberg, Julius London, Kurt Mislow, James N. Sarmousakis, A. 
Langley Searles; Agricultural and Technical College of North Carolina, George 
V. Guy; North Carolina College at Durham, Willia W. Lewis; University of 
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North Carolina, Katherine K. Carmichael, Rashi Fein, Federico G. Gil, Ralph 
W. Pfouts, Sarah R. Reed, Charles N. Reilley, J. R. Skretting, Donald G. 
Tarbet; North Dakota Agricultural College, Eugene C. Bovee; North Dakota 
State Teachers College (Valley City), William B. Richter; University of North 
Dakota, Harold Brody, Robert G. Fischer, W. W. Hill, Jr., Lloyd H. King, 
Yukie H. Tsumagari; Northern State Teachers College, Paul J. Seymour; 
Northwestern State College, Kenneth A. Fite; Northwestern University, 
Arthur B. Bronwell, Jack R. Childress; Norwich University, Paul C. Pelton; 
University of Notre Dame, Stanislaw Kownacki, Arthur W. Phillips. 

Ohio State University, Don L. Demorest, John J. O’ Neill; Ohio University, 
Bernice A. Allen, Paul H. Black, William R. Brophy, Ernest M. Collins, Harry 
B. Crewson, Jr., Gilford Crowell, Margaret J. Felsinger, A. Lincoln Fisch, 
Eugene Jennings, A. Sidney Knowles, Jr., Christopher Lane, David Levinson, 
J. Daniel Logan, Frederick H. McKelvey, George K. Park, Roger Quisenberry, 
Charles A. Randall, Jr., Henri Seibert, Betty M. Weaver, Clarence H. White; 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Richard L. Burdick, Randolph K. Fusselman, 
Jeannette E. Stanton; University of Oklahoma, Lillian Castner, Garnette L. 
Fittro, Vivian A. Frazier, Thelma Haddan, Myrl G. Herman, Lloyd P. Jorgen- 
son, Willard R. Lane, Harry M. Lyle, Bozidar Muntyan, Gail Shannon; Uni- 
versity of Omaha, Robert Harwick; Oregon College of Education, H. Kent 
Farley, Dwight A. Lee, Lucille N. Millsap; Eastern Oregon College of Educa- 
tion, Richard G. Hiatt, Donald K. Nelson; Southern Oregon College of 
Education, Robert L. Edwards, Myrtle Funkhouser, Donald A. MacDougall, 
Phyllis Plichta, Elinor C. Saltus, Floyd L. Taylor; Oregon State System of 
Higher Education (General Extension Service), D. Howard Backlund, Jean P. 
Black, William H. Buell, John O. Dart, Brock Dixon, Richard B. Halley, C. 
Van Henkle, George C. Hoffmann, Jr., Joseph V. Holland, Emerson E. Hoog- 
straat, Clara C. Pierson, Philip C. Roberti, Charles M. White, Paul H. Year- 
out; University of Oregon, Marie Flack, Marguerite Fukami, Harold G. 
Richter; Ottawa University (Kansas), Rexer Berndt. 

Pace College, Frederick J. Haller; Pennsylvania State College, Jacob J. 
Stein; Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Indiana), M. Florence Wallace, 
Blanche Waugaman; University of Pennsylvania, Raymond S. Berkowitz, 
Theresa I. Lynch; University of the Philippines, Dominador I. Ilio; Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Charlotte B. Avery, Mildred A. Disbrow, Frank J. 
Dixon, Lois M. Hilgeman; University of Portland, Claudia Cleveland; 
Prairie View Agricultural and Mechanical College, Harold E. Mazyck, Jr., 
Igal E. Spraggins; Princeton University, Herbert H. Fockler; College of 
Puget Sound, John T. Lantz; Purdue University, Maurice Beebe, P. Vincent 
Flannery, Charles H. Green, Robert S. Hunting, Robert B. Ogle, Hyman Ser- 
bin, George E. Smith. 

Queens College (New York), Mark Blaug, Gladys Crosby, Edward M. 
Greenberg, Carl E. Hiller, Banesh Hoffmann, Leo S. Kaplan, Lucile Lindberg, 
Lucy G. Polansky, Ernst J. Schlochauer, Sidney Thomas, Phyllis C. Wilson; 
Queens College (North Carolina), Lee L. Alverez, William J. Brady, Jr., 
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Lawrence H. Chewning, Jr., Nancy Eagle, Perry B. Fredericks, E. Lindsey 
Merrill; Quinnipiac College, Harry L. Bennett, Edward J. Gacek, C. Wendell 
King. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, William R. Birge; Rhode Isla:d College 
of Education, Ernest C. Allison, Mildred E. Bassett, Robert L. Brown, Charles 
O. Ethier, Frank E. Greene, Renato E. Leonelli, Russell Meinhold, Christopher 
R. Mitchell, Florence M. Ross, Charles W. Underhill, Frank E. Waite; Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island, Frederick D. Breslin, Ira C. Castles, James W. Cob- 
ble, John J. Donohue, Robert V. Gardner, David G. Geffner, Robert Lepper, 
Scott MacKenzie, Jr., Robert J. Meyer, John D. Nixon, Jules Piccus, 
Malcolm C. Shurtleff, Jr., Beverly M. Smith; University of Rochester, Hazel 
M. Burke; Rosemont College, Amelia A. Colom; Russell Sage College, 
Charlotte E. Mankey; Rutgers University, Lai-Wing Fung, Norman Kelvin. 

Sacramento State College, Aubrey A. Bates, Carl E. Ludwig, Norman 
Rudy; St. John’s University (New York), Arpad F. Kovacs, Vincent L. Mc- 
Mullen, Louis F. Tolle, Walter L. Willigan; St. Lawrence University, Roger A. 
Pihl, Marguerite C. Reed, Melvin G. Reed; St. Mary’s College of California, 
Ronald McArthur; St. Olaf College, Courtland L. Agre, G. Winston Cassler, 
Adrian Christenson, Harold H. Ditmanson, Reidar Dittmann, Richard E. 
Fehner, Arnold Flaten, Harlan F. Foss, Harold W. Hansen, Ralph H. Haugen, 
George Helling, Albert M. Holmquist, Grace E. Holstad, Ivar V. Ivask, 
Blanchard O. Krogstad, Agnes M. Larson, Lucille Lomax, Marie M. Meyer, 
William H. K. Narum, Theodore F. Nelson, Orwin A. Rustad, Mabel J. 
Shirley, Ansgar E. Sovik, Edward A. Sovik, Hildegarde Stielow, Elaine M. 
Tracy, Kenneth G. Wilkens, Marvin E. Wyman; College of St. Thomas, 
Donald J. Barrett; San Bernardino Valley College, Ambrosia Noetzel; San 
Diego State College, Julia G. Andrews, W. Harold Lauritsen, Ellis E. Roberts, 
John S. Wright; San Francisco State College, Alice P. Breslow; San Jose 
State College, Gladys A. Baird, John M. Berutti, J. Bennet Olson; University 
of Santa Clara, John H. Merryman; Savannah State College, Calvin L. Kiah, 
William B. Nelson; Seton Hall University, Charles A. Baatz, Francis M. 
Kelly; Shepherd College, Elster C. Shortt; Simmons College, Elizabeth S. 
Anthony; University of the South, Russell K. Hallberg, Henry W. Smith Jr.; 
University of South Carolina, Arthur E. Fourier, A. Sheffield Hodge, Carl N. 
Woods, Hernando J. Woods, Jr.; South Dakota State College, Robert M. 
Dimit, Roger D. Epley; University of South Dakota, John E. Oyler; Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Nathan S. Leichman, Colin R. Lovell, Bernard 
Sherman; Southern Methodist University, Lois Bailey, Wayne Rudmose; 
Southern State College, Anne W. Berry, Avalee Cox; Springfield College, 
John A. Cooper; Stanford University, Karl M. Birkmeyer, Elwyn Bugge; 
State Agricultural and Mechanical College (South Carolina), Florence E. 
Miller; Stephen F. Austin State College, Robert T. McKibben; Stephens 
College, Robert A. Carter, Virgil B. Kramper, Richard J. Sokatch; Stevens 
Institute of Technology, Otto J. Karst, Jr.; Syracuse University, Donald 
Austin, Walter R. Baum, Jerome Blackman, Joseph G. Cady, Manuel Chausov- 
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sky, Andrew S. Coccari, Joan Curnutt, Edward Erdélyi, Eric F. Gardner, Stan- 
ford Goldman, Bruno H. Greene, Marc Guley, Paul M. Halverson, Donald E. 
Kibbey Charles R. Langmuir, Marcel E. Lavoie, George F. Leger, Jr., Eliza- 
beth M. Manwell, Robert B. B. Moorman, Bichara Muvdi, John Neter, Wil- 
liam A. Pierce, Arthur Poister, Laura A. Preston, Charlotte Reinke, Edward 
J. Rising, Paul C. Romeo, George Sachs, Albert W. Sedar, Harwood Simmons, 
Jean I. Simpson, Bernard S. Strauss, Richard E. Stultz, Kin Tong, Marjorie 
Veit, Thomas H. Walnut, Julius M. Werner, Luke N. Zaccaro. 

University of Tampa, Hobart T. Grace, Ching-Ju Ho, Robert L. Mohr; 
Temple University, David L. Chomitz, John Ford, James W. Gaither, Grace 
M. Lentz, Marian Meinkoth, Stasia M. Ziobrowski; Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute, E. Oriole Wisner; Middle Tennessee State College, S. Belt Keath- 
ley; University of Tennessee, Carl Alette, Samuel H. Baron, Quill E. Cope, W. 
Edward Deeds, Richard A. Erickson, Herbert E. Francis, Jr., Gideon W. 
Fryer, Wallace Givens, Hubert H. Harper, Jr., Beverley E. Holiday, Aaron 
M. Johnston, Charles W. Keenan, William C. Lawrence, Robert H. Laws, 
Clarence P. Lee, Martin E. Little, Francis Manis, Elvin E. Overton, Gerald R. 
Pascal, Howard G. Schaller, J. Ives Townsend, Jr., Harold H. Walker; Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas, Carl F. Hartman, Roy G. Pickett, 
Walter J. Saucier; East Texas State Teachers College, James E. Richards; 
Texas Technological College, Ronald Schulz; University of Texas, Ruven 
Greenberg; University of Toronto, Richard Johnston; Tufts College, Anna- 
belle T. Ashenhurst, Frederick F. Ashenhurst, Donald F. Eschman, Paul A. 
Dunkerley, Ernest J. Enright, William DeF. Fairchild, Jr., Richard Hirsch, C. 
Burleigh Wellington; Tulane University of Louisiana, Cornelia A. Eddy, 
Frederick H. Fox, Myrtle T. Moseley, John O. Nigra, Thomas L. Patrick, 
Mervyn Roe, Mary Rootes, Allen L. Shields, John R. Snavely, E. Peter Volpe, 
Robert C. Whittemore, Hans Wolpe; University of Tulsa, Ivie E. Cadenhead, 
Jr., Robert M. Holmer, Omer K. Whipple. 

Union College (Kentucky), Mendell E. Beattie, Kenneth J. Huenink, Bar- 
bara J. Hughes, Melville B. Laite, Mary Lou Parker; Union College and Uni- 
versity, Terrence L. Hansen; United States Naval Academy, Gerald E. 
Wheeler; Upper Iowa University, Kenneth F. Martin; University of Utah, 
Paul C. Fawley. 

University of Vermont, Peter P. Lawlor, Lois M. Otterman; Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Raymond Burhen, Cecil A. Horst, Wilfred B. Howsmon, Jr., 
Harold P. Marshall; Virginia Polytechnic Institute (Radford College), Frank- 
lin P. Hillman; Virginia State College, William N. Cooper, Clarence C. Gray 
III, Hollis S. Tildon, Joel W. Wallace, Milton O. Wilson, Jr., Bernard R. 
Woodson, Jr.; Virginia Union University, Mary-Elizabeth Johnson; Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Elbert A. Kincaid, Sidman P. Poole. 

Wabash College, Herbert Lederer; Eastern Washington College of Educa- 
tion, Roger W. Chapman, Zygmunt J. Gasiorowski, Richard H. Hagelin, Karl 
R. Morrison; Western Washington College of Education, James L. Hilde- 
brand; State College of Washington, Roger C. Larson; Washington Uni- 
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versity, Elizabeth E. Bacon, Norton M. Bedford, Charles R. Burton, Hampton 
L. Carson, Barry Commoner, Liselotte Dieckmann, Gus D. Dorough, Jr., C. 
David Gutsche, Frederick Hartt, Lindsay Helmholz, Lewis B. Hilton, Hilde L. 
Hochwald, J. Edward Kidder, Jr., Lorraine F. Lake, Bruce Melin, Florence 
Moog, Henry Primakoff, John R. Ring, Saul Rosenzweig, Marlow Sholander, 
John C. Sowden, Lincoln B. Spiess, Jonathan Townsend, Arthur C. Wahl; 
University of Washington, William T. Simpson; Western College for Women, 
Ralph F. Cox; Western Reserve University, Benjamin P. Bole, Jr., Edward G. 
Evans, Jr., William E. Lawrence, Agnes H. Schroeder, Paul P. Sherwood; 
Wilkes College, Alfred S. Groh, Arthur N. Kruger; College of William and 
Mary, Donna K. Barrand; College of William and Mary (Richmond Profes- 
sional Institute), Allan A. Eastman, Ruth H. Hyland, Bette J. Lempke, Frank- 
lin Shepperson, William P. Spence, Donald B. Tennant, Miles W. Woods; 
Williams College, Robert C. Vernon; Wilmington College (Ohio), Rose 
Bartsch, Eugene M. Derby, Graydon W. Yaple; Wisconsin State College 
(Whitewater), Henry A. DeWind, Mary B. Mills, George H. Roseman, Warren 
J. Thomsen, B. Charles Williams; University of Wisconsin, Clifton B. Kroe- 
ber; College of Wooster, John S. Linnell, Arnold L. Weinkauf, Iver Yeager; 
University of Wyoming, Ray S. Hewitt, Irene Rosenfeld. 

Yale University, E. Peter Geiduschek, John O. Nelson; Yeshiva Uni- 
versity, Joshua Matz. 


Transfers from Junior to Active 


University of Idaho, J. Vail Foy; Montgomery Junior College, James O. Har- 
mon. 


Junior 


Bowling Green State University, Fred Gerlach, Ralph W. Rotsel, Mary 
Thuma, Neil H. Watkins; University of Chicago, Leon D. Bramson; Cornell 
University, Robert A. Beck, Ralph E. Crabill, Jr., Conrad H. Rawski; Uni- 
versity of Maryland, George E. Avery; University of Rhode Island, Francis F. 
Greetham, Jr., Stuart E. Prall, Nancy Sullivan; St. Louis University, John G. 
Keller; Syracuse University, Richard L. Lawton, Robert L. Layton, Albert J. 
P. McCarthy, Louis Robinson, Stuart C. Rothwell, Roland F. Smith, James 
E. Snover, Frederick B. Watts; University of Tennessee, William M. McGill, 
Malcolme R. Ware, Jr.; Eastern Washington College of Education, Opal 
Fleckenstein; Washington University, Ronald Bloore, William H. Grate, Dale 
Haworth, Joseph M. Thom; Not In Accredited Institutional Connection, 
Anne C. Greve (Ph.D., University of Minnesota), Bethany, Oklahoma; 
Henry Guze (Ph.D., New York University), Brooklyn, New York; R. Frank 
Harwood (Graduate work, New York University), Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina; Joseph Schiffman (Ph.D., New York University), Brooklyn, New 
York; Louis E. Shaeffer (A. M., University of Chicago), Ada, Ohio; Ernest C. 
Shawcross (Graduate work, Columbia University), Cranford, New Jersey; 
Sibyl B. Silverman (M. S. W., St. Louis University), Chicago, Illinois; Charles 
E. White (M. A., University of Texas), San Antonio, Texas. 
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Academic Vacancies and Teachers Available 


To assist in the placement of college and university teachers the 
American Association of University Professors publishes notices of 
academic vacancies and of teachers available. Factual data and 
expressions of personal preference in these notices are published 
as submitted. Tt is optional with appointing officers and teachers 
to publish names and addresses or to use key numbers. 

tters in response to announcements published under key 
numbers should be sent to the Association’s central office for for- 
warding to the persons concerned. Address in care of the General 
Secretary, American Association of University Professors, 1785 
Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Vacancies Reported 


English and Speech: Instructorship in freshman English, speech, speech therapy, 
and forensics in centrally located Eastern woman's college of high standing. 
A.M. and some college teaching experience required. Begins 

1317 

Geology: Assistant professor, Mesozoic and Cenozoic Stratigraphy, large South- 

western university. Salary according to experience and achievement. V 1318 


Physics, Mathematics, Electronic, Mechanical and Aeronautical Engineering: A 
few permanent and numerous summer vacancies in the Weapon Systems Labora- 
tory, a division of the Ballistic Research Laboratories. Salaries—$4205 to 
$8360 per annum, depending on experience and training. Opportunities for 
graduate work at siihieatian universities include courses given in the Labora- 
tories. Address inquiries or applications on Civil Service Form 57 to: Weapon 
Systems Laboratory, Building 314, Aberdeen Proving Ground, Maryland. 


Teachers Available 


Accounting, Labor Economics, Personnel Administration, Consumer Economics, 
Economic History: Man, 47, married. B.S., business management and finance; 
M.S., accounting; Ph.D., ior economics and business management, with more 
than 23 years of collegiate teaching experience in economics, accounting, and 
business, and as labor economist for the U. S. Department of Labor. Available 
in September or earlier. A 4409 

Administration: See German, A 4448. 

Administration—College Deanship, College Presidency: 16 years’ diversified 
teaching experience. Ph.D., business administration, specialty accounting. 
Experience as departmental head. Many scholarly articles. Presently located 
with tenure at state university. Married with allies. Available for June, 
1953 appointment. A 4410 

Administration, English: Man, 38, veteran, married, 4 children. Harvard Ph.D. 
12 years’ college teaching experience; 2'/: years as assistant dean in liberal arts 
college. Have taught both English and American literature; special fields: 
English novel, Victorian literature. Several scholarly articles; 1 book published, 
I in press, under contract for 2 others. A 4411 

Administration, Religion: Desire academic or personnel administrative position, 
with religion teaching optional, in private or state institution; religion teacher 
and administration of students program in state university since 1948, but fur- 
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ther significant advancement improbable; Protestant; doctorate 1943; married, 
2 children; available after June 1; excellent references. A 4412 
Anthropology: Man, 34 married. Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania. Research 
interests, West African area and comparative social structure. 6 years’ teaching 
experience in anthropology and sociology. Available now. A 4413 
Art: Man, 47. M.S. and Ph.D. from Midwestern universities of high standing. 
Member A.A.U.P., College Art Association, N.A.E.A., etc. 18 years of success- 
ful teaching on college, university, and secondary school levels. 6 years in col- 
lege art administrative position, and now thus employed. Experienced in teacher 
training programs, and in organization and administration of graduate program 
in art education. Good record of community service, development of art appre- 
ciation, and participation in constructive state program of art education. Ex. 
cellent references. Prefer administrative art position in Midwest. Available 
September, 1953. A 4414 
Art and Architecture (including History and Appreciation, Interior Design, House 
Planning, Industrial Arts, Basic Design): Registered architect, 45, married, 2 
children. 20 years’ design experience, including collegiate, religious, residential 
structures, and interiors; 6 years as lecturer and associate professor of architec- 
ture and city planning, design critic and art instructor, book and articles pub- 
lished; interested in teaching art, design, and history with opportunity to act 
as resident architect for campus. Excellent references, proven teaching and 
executive ability. Wife experienced nursery school director and teacher in 
special education, interest in nursery school teacher training. A 4415 


Biochemist: Man, 32, family, Protestant. B.S., chemistry; M.S., Ph.D., bio- 
chemistry. Minors, physiology, microbiology, organic chemistry. Societies, 
publications, book in progress. years’ experience undergraduate, 4 years’ 
graduate assistant, I year aeeukal chemist, 3 years Army medical technologist, 
1 year cancer research. Currently 2 years’ assistant professor biochemistry in 
medical school. Research interests—carbohydrates, nucleic acids, analytical 
biochemistry, chemical chemistry. Desire change for professional, financial 
advancement. Available 2-3 months after job agreement is reached. A 4416 

Biologist: Man, 38, married, 2 children, Ph.D., Duke University, with training 
in botany and zoology. 5 years of college teaching experience, especially pre- 
medical ve weg human anatomy and physiology, botany and Jr money Pres- 
ently engaged as associate professor of biology. Several publications. Member 
A.A.U.P., Sigma Xi, Botanical Society of America, Association of Southeastern 
Biologists, American Society of Limnology and Oceanography, Phycological 
Society of America. Ford Study Fellowship, 1951-52. Available June, 1953. 

4417 

Biologist: Man, 28, veteran, married, 1 child. B.S., M.S., summer work at bi- 
ological station. 3 years’ college teaching experience, 1 year graduate assistant. 
Prefer physiology, but have also taught general biology, zoology, genetics, com- 
parative anatomy, embryology, and bacteriology. Sigma Xi, honorary and 
leadership societies. Excellent references. Available summer or fall, 1953+ . 

441 


Biologist: Botany, Bacteriology (General and Medical); Strong Zoology back- 
ground: Woman; Ph.D. Sigma Xi; listed in professional biographies. Aca- 
demic and research experience; publications. Desire liberal arts college (coed, 
or woman’s college), or university teaching with some opportunity for teaching 
advanced courses, or graduate work. Available summer or fall, 1953. A 4419 

Botanist, Economic: M.S., Ph.D. 3 years’ teaching, research experience, many 
publications. Particularly interested in seed physiology. Undergraduate work 
in horticulture. Widely travelled. 34, veteran. Write via air-mail, Dr. A. 
Krochma, American Farm School, Salonika, Greece. On Fulbright grant at 
present. 
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Botany: Man, 30, married, 1 child. A.B., M.A., Ph.D. from Midwestern uni- 
versities. Special fields of interest outside of general botany: plant ecology, 
physiology, taxonomy. Also capable of teaching German, including scientific 
German. College teaching experience: 3 years’ botany, 1'/: years’ German. 
Considerable training in zoology. Member Sigma Xi and several other scientific 
organizations. Desire college in or near Midwest. Available September, 1953. 


A 4420 


Business Administration: Woman with 100 graduate hours in mathematics, educa- 
tion, and business administration; desire position in a department of business 
administration or in a mathematics department teaching statistics, mathematics 
of finance and accounting, and basic business mathematics. 15 years of college 
experience. Can furnish excellent references. A 4421 


Business Administration: Man, 43, veteran, married, 3 children. M.B.A., Har- 
vard, course requirements completed for Ph.D. at Columbia. 7 years’ teaching 
experience, also business and government experience. Fields of concentration: 
marketing, advertising, economic history, economic theory, and economic 
geography. Available September, 1953. A 4422 


Business Economics, Economic Theory, Business Organization, Labor and Indus- 
trial Relations, Marketing, Foreign Trade, Business and Government: Man, 29, 
married, Ph.D., Stanford University; now assistant professor, Western univer- 
sity. Desire change for financial and professional advancement. Major publi- 
cation in prospect. Interested in teaching, research, or administrative position. 
Available summer or fall, 1953. A 4423 


Ceramics-Design: Man, 30, married. Master’s, Alfred University; 4 years’ 
teaching ceramics and design. Exhibited nationally. A 4424 


Chemistry (analytical and inorganic): Ph.D. Age 69. Retire in June, 1953. 
Experienced teacher (small New England college on A.C.S, accredited list). 
Desire one- or two-year appointment in U.S.A. or abroad. A 4425 


Chemistry, Organic: Man, 47. Ph.D. 20 years’ experience in undergraduate and 
graduate teaching and in directing M.S. and Ph.D. research; 60 scientific publi- 
cations, administrative experience, Who’s Who. Desire full or associate profes- 
sorship in institution with facilities for research. Available on reasonable 
notice. Protestant. A 4426 


Chinese Culture, Language and Education: B.A., Amoy University, China, 1940; 
M.A., Teachers College, Columbia University, 1945. Man (Chinese), 35, mar- 
ried. 5 years of teaching experience in English and education at Chinese uni- 
versity as associate professor of education. 1 year as principal of Taipei (in 
Formosa) American School. 1 year working for Education Office, Mutual Se- 
curity Agency, Mission to China (Formosa). Good English. Desire to come 
from Formosa to teach Chinese language, Chinese culture and education in an 
American college or university. Available September, 1953 or 1954. A 4427 


Classics: Classics and German on all levels; economics, basic or any area, with 
preference for theory and history; fall, 1953 post desired. Man, single, Doctor’s 
degree, 1925. Exceptional European background and training; languages study 
completed, Vienna; social sciences in Crakov; teaching experience Europe and 
2 years’ in U.S. All studies and examinations excellent marks; in German 
special mark “‘with extraordinary pre-dilection.” Original records available. 

cellent references. A 4428 


Communication Skills, Sociology: Ph.D., sociology, with 10 years’ college teaching 
in the broad area of communication skills. Special interests, the development of 
a program of basic skills centering in the required freshman course, but continuing 
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into advanced courses in all disciplines. Now with leading communication pro- 
gram. Strong background in social sciences. Varied editing and writing ex- 
perience, learned and popular. (Guest editor Education, editor Motive, Etc., 
Am. Anthro., Soc. and Soc. Res., F. of Communication, etc.) Married, 4 children. 
Age 36. Available June, 1953. A 4429 
Dance and Physical Education: Woman, 31. M.A. in dance and B.S. in physical 
education and health, New York University. Additional studies: 2 years at 
the Martha Graham School of Contemporary Dance; dance composition with 
Louis Horst for one year. § years of extensive experience teaching dance and 
physical education on the college level and 2 years in the public schools. Ad- 
ministered and supervised many intramural programs in dance, swimming, and 
some sports. Member A.A.H.P.E.R., A.A.U.P., O.C.A. Certified A.R.C. 
Water Safety and First Aid Instructor. Prefer position in a college or university 
in the East offering teacher training program. A 4430 
Economics: B.A., leading liberal arts women’s college, honors, Phi Beta Kappa. 
M.A., economic theory, organization and control of industry. International 
relations. Practical experience in market research and investment analysis. 
Woman, 23, single. A 4408 
Economics: See Classics, A 4428. 


Economics and Business Administration: Man, 30, married. B.A., M.B.A.; 
Ph.D. course requirements completed at New York University (Graduate School 
of Business Administration). 6 years of college and university teaching plus 
practical business background. Courses taught include: money and banking, 
labor relations, personnel administration, American industry and economic 
geography, business organization and management, business cycles, principles of 
economics, principles of marketing, foreign trade. Now assistant professor of 
economics at a large Southwestern college. Interested in position as teacher, in 
administration, or with business. Available in fall of 1953. A 4431 


Economics and Business Administration: Man, 30. B.S. from Wharton School, 
M.B.A. from University of Michigan. 3 years’ full-time teaching experience at 
an Eastern university; § years’ previous business experience. Developed 
several university-business programs. Interested in administrative work at 
college level too. A 4432 


Economics and/or Sociology (Introductory, Comparative Economic Systems, Labor 
and Personnel, Industrial and Urban Sociology, Social Disorganization, Theory 
and Research): 7 years’ teaching; at present head of small Economics and 
Sociology Department. Ph.D. expected spring, 1953. Several years’ indus- 
trial, market, and opinion survey experience. Project director of research foun- 
dation. Multi-linguist; extensive foreign travels and research. Man, 35, 
single. A 4433 

English: Man, 78, married, children grown and flown. Ph.D. Phi Beta Kappa. 
Who's Who in America, International World Who's Who,Who Knows—And What. 
Methodist. 40 years’ experience as professor and head of department. Strong 
in all departments of English, particularly so in literature. Scott a. 

4434 


English: Woman, single. M.A., University of lowa. 60 hours’ additional study. 
Experience in Middle West and East in both state and church colleges. Special 
interests: nineteenth century, particularly the novel, drama, freshman English. 
Available summer or fall, 1953. A 4435 

English: Man, 28, single. M.A., University of Pennsylvania. Expect Ph.D., 
January, 1954. 5 years’ college teaching experience, including Great Books, 
Comparative Literature, Short Story, Business English. Would like stimulating 
position at pleasant small college. Salary and academic rank secondary. Avail- 
able fall, 1953. A 4436 
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English: Woman. M.A., Ph.D. expected, University of California September, 
1953. Phi Beta Kappa. Business experience (junior executive); 1 year’s adult 
and 3 years’ college teaching, including business English, English for foreigners, 
freshman composition, world literature. Fields: Middle English, seventeenth 
century, novel. Resigning position in liberal arts college wis good reputation 
in protest against new regulations which severely undercut A.A.U.P.-A.A.C. prin- 
ciples of academic freedom and tenure, restrict research privileges, and limit 
personal freedom to an unreasonable degree. Interested in both teaching and 
research. Confidential recommendations, including one from present depart- 
ment chairman, on file at University of California. Available fall,1953. A4437 


English: Man, 39, family. Ph.D., leading university. 16 years’ college teaching. 
Publications. Special fields: history of the novel, contemporary American and 
British literature. Desire full or associate professorship. Available September, 
1953. A 4438 

English: Man, 33, married, Ph.D. (1952), with specialization in American litera- 
ture. 7 years’ university teaching experience. Courses taught: composition, 
communications, nonfiction writing, survey of English literature, types of English 
and American literature, world drama, American drama, language and literature. 
Professional writing experience. Member of A.A.U.P., M.L.A., N.C.T.E. 
Available summer or fall, 1953. A 4439 


English: Man, 45, married. Ph.D., Minnesota. 18 years’ teaching experience. 
3 books published. Special interests: ‘‘Integrated’’ courses in humanitiess 
“Freshman English,”’ nineteenth century English literature. Prefer small, co- 
educational, liberal arts college or university, East or Middle West. Available 
September, 1953. A 4440 

English: Man, 37, married, 1 child. Ph.D., Columbia. 6 years’ teaching experi- 
ence, 1 year fellowship. Veteran (Navy officer; overseas). Major field, Ameri- 
can literature. Victorian literature, survey, humanities, communications, 
advanced writing. Publications. Administrative responsibilities welcomed. 
Available now. A 4441 


English: Man, 30, married, 3 children. M.A., American Studies, University of 
Minnesota; Ph.D. dissertation to be completed by fall, 1953. B.A., English, 
Antioch. 4 years’ college teaching experience. Special interests: American 
literature, American civilization. Courses taught: survey English literature; 
American life; short story; contemporary poetry; freshman English. A 4442 


English: Woman, 34. Ph.D., outstanding Eastern university. Special field, 
eighteenth century. Book ccngerd, articles published. § years’ teaching ex- 
perience, foreign study. Available September, 1953. A 4443 


French and Spanish: Man, 33, single. A.M., Ph.D., Harvard. Desire assistant 
or associate professorship. Foreign residence and travel in France and Spain. 
Speak French and Spanish fluently. Author of several publications. 6 years, 
teaching experience at Harvard. Organized and directed new courses in litera- 
ture and language. Experience also in student personnel work and counseling 
as Resident Tutor in one of Harvard Houses. A 4444 


French-Spanish: Man, 35. A.B., Bachelor of Foreign Trade, “Licence,” Docto- 
rate (Sorbonne). Married,2children. 7 years’ college and secondary experience 
in languages, adult education. Interpreter with U.S. Military Intelligence over- 
seas. Some publications. Now teaching Spanish, junior college. Prefer posi- 
tion in institution which trains language teachers. Available June, 1953. 


A 4445 

Geography: Man, 32, married. Ph.D., University of California, Los Angeles; 
B.S., M.S., University of Wisconsin; Sigma Xi, Pi Gamma Mu, Phi Delta 
Kappa; several publications; 6 years of college level teaching experience; 
presently employed in federal defense agency; desire college or university posi- 
tion; available after May, 1953. A 4446 
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German: See Classics, A 4428. 

German: Post-retirement man, married. Since 1922 on the staff of a large Mid- 
western state university. Have taught in Queens University, Belfast; also in 
Canada. A 4447 

German and/or Philosophy, and/or Administration: Man, Ph.D., mature age. 
Desire post teaching (German and/or philosophy), or administration, or a com- 
bination. Wish to improve upon present post. Publications. Excellent refer- 
ences. Also interested in prospects. A 4448 


German Language and Literature, General Education (Courses in the Humanities 
and Natural Sciences): Man in middle years. Wisconsin Ph.D. Wide experi- 
ence in Eastern and Southern colleges and universities. Special student, Har- 
vard 1952-53. Seek position as associate professor. Publications. Excellent 
references. A 4449 

Germanics (Language and Literature, History): Ph.D., Ziirich, 1949. Age 32; 
experienced teaching in European gymnasia and at University of Kansas and 
Hollins College, Virginia, under the exchange program of Institute of Inter- 
national Education; presently instructor, Ziirich; excellent references; immigra- 
tion visa, “‘first papers,” re-entry permit; available for American employment 
September, 1953. A 4450 


Greek and/or Latin: Woman, 47, single. At present working on Ph.D. thesis at 
Washington University; all other requirements for the degree completed except 
final examination. One published article. 18 years’ teaching experience in 
secondary schools; chief subjects: Latin, English, and some Greek, Desire 
college teaching. Available this autumn. A 4451 


History: Man, 38, married, 1 child. M.A., Ph.D., Harvard. 3 years’ teaching 
experience. Previous business experience and foreign travel. At present, 
assistant professor, small liberal arts college. Major field, nineteenth century 
England. Minors, modern Europe and Far East. Available September, 1953. 
Prefer good library facilities to continue research. A 4452 

History (teaching and/or research): Woman, Yale, Ph.D., 1931; highest honors, 
Phi Beta Kappa, A.A.U.W. fellowship; now on Fulbright Research fellowship in 
West Indies and England. Chief field: colonial history; English history. 
Wide experience in teaching all American and modern European history and 
Latin American. Also in political science and methods of teaching. Publica- 
tions, book by Yale Press; articles. Experience in adult lecturing and direction 
of study groups. References at Yale University, Graduate School Placement 
Bureau. A 4453 

History: Man, married. Ph.D., American history (Harvard); M.A., modern 
European history. 12 years of college and university teaching. At present on 
compensated research appointment. Books; numerous articles and reviews: 
special fields: American social, economic, and cultural history; history of the 
West; colonial history. Seek position in university or college with good library; 
opportunity for graduate instruction would be welcomed. Interested in corre- 
lating history, social sciences, literature, folklore. West or Midwest preferred, 
but not required. Available September, 1953. A 4454 

History: Man, 39, married. Ph.D. (Michigan), Latin-American history, modern 
European history; 9 years of college teaching. Have served as chairman of 
departments of history or social science for 5 years. Have written numerous 
articles on the Caribbean. Taught geography courses. Experience teaching 
comparative governmental institutions and American institutions. Available 
September, 1953. A 4455 

History: Man, 38, married, 2 children. Ph.D. Research and emphasis on con- 


n 
temporary European and English history. 8 years in college teaching and 
student personnel work. Present rank associate professor. Position desired in 
Western United States. Available summer or fall, 1953. A 4456 
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Librarian: Man, 37, family. M.A., M.S. Reference librarian at outstanding 
liberal arts college. Desire challenging position, preferably reference and ad- 
ministration. Teaching and regional library experience. Travel. A 4457 

Librarian, Head: Man; graduate library school and M.A. degree, some Ph.D. 
work; experienced head of active college library, now employed; knowledge of 
building planning, audio-visual service, library instruction; desire position as 
head librarian of outstanding liberal arts college or university; $6000. A 4458 


Mathematics: Man, 34, B.A., M.S., Ph.D., assistant professor of mathematics with 
5 years’ teaching experience in institute of technology, currently teaching gradu- 
ate level engineering mathematics; available summer, 1953. A 4459 

Music: Man, 32, family. A.B., M. Mus. Organist, choral conductor, teacher. 
3 years’ — large suburban high school; 4 years’ high-ranking liberal arts 
college. Excellent church positions. Organ recitalist. Widely acclaimed a 
cappella choirs. College teaching also of music theory, appreciation, and piano. 
Member A.A.U.P., American Guild of Organists. Available summer, 1953 and 
thereafter. A 4460 

Music: Married man; automatically retired. B.M.,M.M. Head, violin depart- 
ments, three Midwestern state universities. One time, supervisor of all violin 
instruction in public schools of New York City. Concertized in all but three 
states. Played over 1300 concerts, including over 130 colleges, universities. 
Pupil of Listemann, great German violinist, one time concertmaster, Boston 
Orchestra; Emile Sauret, internationally known French violinist; Florian Zajic, 
eminent Czech violinist; Leopold Auer, most famous pedagogue of this genera- 
tion—teacher of Elman and Heifetz. Played practically entire literature for 
violin publicly. Health no barrier in assuming responsibility. A 4461 


Music: String oy of young professionals from major symphonies, possessing 
degrees and co — level teaching experience, seek residency in progressive college 
or university. High pay not important. A 4462 

Music: Man, 31, veteran, married, 1 child. B.M.,M.M., all Ph.D. work save dis- 
sertation ‘_ < by June, 1953 (Indiana University). 5 years’ college teaching 
experience. Subjects: theory, music history, composition, organ, piano. Ex- 
cellent references. Minimum rank, assistant professor. Available fall, 1953. 

A 4463 

Philosophy: Man, 29, married, 1 child. A.B., Middlebury College (psychology 
major). M.A., Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania. Additional study in Europe. 
3 years’ teaching experience. Have taught ancient, medieval, logic, ethics, social 
philosophy, and philosophy of social science. Special fields: ethics, value theory, 
methodology of social sciences. Member A.A.U.P., A.P.A. References avail- 
able. Completing 4 years’ relief and student work with Quakers (A.F.S.C.) in 
China and Germany. Available summer or fall, 1953. A 4464 


Philosophy: Man, 27, married. Ph.D., Ohio State. Teaching experience: 2 
years in state universities. Fields: ethics and social gilmeale. introduction, 
logic, and history. On temporary appointment to fill in during leave of absence. 
John L. McKenney, Philosophy, University of Texas, Austin 12. 

Philosophy: See German, A 4448. 

Philosophy (History of Ideas, History of Thought): Man, 41, B.S., Haverford; 
B.D.; Ph.D., Edinburgh. 4 years’ experience as head of department; 4 books 
already published; available now for teaching in liberal arts college, preferably 
Eastern. Phi Beta Kappa; Marburg, Heidelberg background. Member A.P.A. 
and other professional organizations. Wide interests. Married, 1 child. A 4465 

Philosophy (especially Social, Greek, Educational); also a Combination of Philoso- 

hy and Psychology, Mental Hygiene and allied fields: Man, German Ph.D. 
xperience in America and in Europe; publications, widely travelled, linguist 
Excellent references. A 44 
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Physics: Man, 29, married, 4 children. B.S., M.S. , some Ph.D. work completed; 
6 years’ teaching experience at college level, 2 ‘years’ research experience in 
geophysics. Particularly interested in electrical branch of physics, but experi- 
enced in nearly all branches. Available summer or fall, 1953. A 4467 

Political Science: Man, 27, married, 1 child, veteran. B. A., M.A., work toward 
Ph.D. 3/2 years’ college teaching experience at medium size Pennsylvania uni- 
versity. Now engaged in research in local government. Principal fields: 
American government—national, state, and local; international relations, 
organization and law, and public administration. Available summer or fall, 
1953. A 4468 

Political Science and Law: Looking for a position starting in fall, 1953. Man, 35, 
married, 1 child. Studies: doctor of international law, University of Paris, 
France; Academy of International Law, The Hague, Holland; L.L.M., North- 
western University, Chicago, Illinois. 4 years’ teaching experience in the U. S. 
Author of a treaty on international air law and policies, contributor to periodicals. 
Subjects: international law, relations and organization; legal and economic 
problems of aviation; constitutional law; comparative law; comparative govern- 
ment; legal history; modern political "European history and related matters. 
Wagner, N. U. 357 E. Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Psychology: Man, 39. Harvard: general psychology, tests and measure- 
ments, statistics, 5 a psychology, child and adolescent psychology. 14 
years successful teaching experience; interested in educational research and writ- 
ing as well as enthusiastic functional teaching; several current publications, in- 
cluding “‘How to Improve Oral Questioning,” 1953, Peabody Fournal of Educa- 
tion. Thesis subject, A Study in Transfer. A.A.U.P., A.P.A., Phi Kappa Phi, 
Phi Lambda Phi. Prefer college near large city, sodheliay' in East or California. 
Available September, 1953. A 4469 

Psychology (Social, Abnormal), Mental Hygiene, Criminology, Educational 
Philosophy, Adlerian Analysis, Psychotherapy: Man, European trained, Ameri- 
can and European experience, naturalized American citizen, ublications, many 
interests, versed in interdisciplinary approach, knowledge Sl valioen European 
languages, want opportunity, interested in prospects. Ph.D. of leading uni- 
versity. A 447 

Religion: Man, 39, married, 2 children. Ph.D., Phi Beta Kappa from leading 
universities, research publications in sociology and education. 6 years as 
teacher and a student adviser at large Eastern university. Special teaching 
interests: New Testament, psychological and family aspects of religion. 

A 

Science in General Education and/or Science Teacher Training: Man, 38. 

M.A., Ph.D. (1952). 7 years’ high school and 6 years’ college teaching ant 
ence. Ph.D. program tailored to general education science, academic courses in 
several branches of natural science and professional education courses. Veteran. 


Family. A 4472 
Sociologist: 38, Ph,D., Europe. Former assistant professor in Europe, at present 
lecturer in Canada. Desire position. Publications. A 4473 


Sociology: Man, 34, married. Ph.D. in social anthropology, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 6 years’ experience combining anthropology and sociology. Available 


now. A 4474 
Sociology, Elementary Economics, Philosophy: Man, Ph.D., very mature, trav- 
elled. Desire good opportunity, now or later. A 4475 


Sociology or Human Relations: Man, 41, married. Ph.D., University of North 
Carolina. Listed in Who's Who in American Education and Who Knows—and 
What. Member of several professional societies. 10 years’ college teaching and 
6 years’ directing foundation-financed research project. Several publications. 
Excellent references. Desire permanent teaching or administrative position at a 
university or college. Available, June, 1953. A 4476 
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Spanish: Man, 28, single. Ph.D. 6 years’ teaching experience college level, ele- 
mentary, intermediate Spanish, composition, survey of literature, Golden Age, 
nineteenth century. Foreign travel, publications. Competent French, Italian. 
Desire assistant professorship. Available September, 1953. A 4477 


Spanish: Man, 32, married, 2 children. Ph.D., Columbia University. Phi Beta 
Kappa. Latin-American residence and travel. 12 years’ teaching experience, 
including Army and State Department work. Qualified also to teach French, 
German, Italian, Portuguese. Have taught Golden Age, contemporary Spanish 
literature, seminars, introduction to Spanish literature, Latin-American litera- 
ture, Spanish stylistics, composition and conversation, elementary, intermediate 
and advanced Spanish. Desire university position. Available June, 1953. 

A 4478 

Spanish (Language and Literature): Latin-American man, 40, Ph.D., Protestant; 
13 years’ experience teaching in South America; 4 years’ in American universi- 
ties. Professor, writer, salitideer. researcher, lecturer. Excellent references. 


Fields: Spanish language, Spanish and Spanish American literature. Available 
summer or fall, 1953. Address: Dr. Larreta, 4622 Hollywood Blvd., Los Angeles 
27, California, or c/o American Association of University Professors. 

Student Personnel Administrator or Assistant: Veteran, 28, varied experience. 
B.S., Alabama Polytechnic Institute; M.S., Pennsylvania State College. Mem- 
ber Phi Delta Kappa and Pi Gamma Mu. Available immediately. A 4479 
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Academic Freedom and Tenure, 
Report of Committee A for 1951, 
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Academic Independence, J. B. 
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Academic Profession in the United 
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Presses and Author Subsidies, 2 272 
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Pursuit of Truth, 3? 402 
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justment”’ Education: A Critique, 3 
413 
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Areas in Education, 3 356 
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A New Approach 


to Retirement Income... 


AMOUNTS OF ACCUMULATION AND ANNUITY 


ACCUMULATION $i,250 
1900-1930 


Samos) 


COMBINED 


ANNUITY 


COST OF 
LIVING 


DOLLAR ~, 
ANNUITY 


o 
AT END OF YEAR 
1910 1920 1930 


The combined annuity shows what could have happened in the 
past had the participant invested half his annuity premiums in 
common stocks and half in a fixed dollar annuity. The new 
College Retirement Equities Fund makes this possible for edu- 
cators in the future. 


From CREF the retired professor will receive a variable unit- 
annuity, reflecting dividend yields and changes in capital val- 
ues of common stocks. Coordinated with this will be his tra- 
ditional fixed dollar annuity income from TIAA. 


More than half of the institutions with TIAA programs have 
already amended their plans to include CREF. Others that have 
not previously had TIAA plans are starting retirement programs 
with the combined plan this year. 


Write TIAA-CREF for details. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT EQUITIES FUND 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 
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THE THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING 
Chicago, Illinois, March 27~—28, 1953 


The Thirty-Ninth Annual Meeting of the American As- 
sociation of University Professors will be held in Chicago, 
Illinois, at the Conrad Hilton Hotel on Friday and Saturday, 
March 27~28, 1953. The program of the meeting will con- 
sist of addresses, symposia, reports of committees, and foram 
discussion, on subjects of concern to the profession. The 
Annual Dinner of the Association will be held on Friday 
evening, March 27. 
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Today, all members of A.A.U.P. can save up to 30% 
on their automobile insurance and can obtain substan- 
tial savings on life insurance with Government Em- 
ployees Insurance Companies. 


In addition to the 30% savings from standard manual 
rates, you will receive unexcelled claim service from a 
nation-wide network of 500 claim attorneys and ad- 
justers located in every sizeable city from coast to 
coast in the United States, its territorial possessions, 
Canada and Mexico. You, as Preferred Risks, should 
take advantage of this opportunity TODAY! 


Not Available Through Agents or Brokers 


ERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE COMPANIES 


WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


SEND TO: 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE COMPANIES 
(Capital Stock Companies... not affiliated with the U. S$. Government) 
Government Employees Insurance Bidg. ©® Washington 5, D. C. 


Please send me the following to be distributed to my asso- 
ciates: 
QUANTITY TYPE CARD 


AUTOMOBILE Insurance Inquiry Cards 
LIFE Insurance Inquiry Cards 
AUTOMOBILE FINANCING Inquiry Cards 
or Sets of the Three Above 

(In envelopes for easy distribution) 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


_Government Employees Insurance Companies 
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A MUST 
FOR TEACHERS! 


Sensational recordings of actual testi- 
mony of Los Angeles witnesses before 
Un-American Activities Committee. 


“VOICES OF RESISTANCE” 


Distinguished doctors, lawyers, social 
workers defending traditional Ameri- 
can liberties under attack in the 
nation’s universities. 


THE 
BALTIMORE 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


We offer a reliable, nation- 
wide school and college place- 
ment service under the direc- 


© Pricsions personal possession tion of a staff of experienced 
e 


* Invaluable for research and in- school and college teachers. 
formation If h ki 
2 LP discs 90min. Unbreakable 


a position, or an executive 
seeking a teacher, write for 
information. Our 29th yr. 


Mailorders promptly filled. $5.50 aset 
__(In Calif. add 18¢ tax) 
Order now: 

Larry Edmunds Bookshop 


1603 N. Cahuenga WILLIAM K. YOCUM, Mgr. 


Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Enclosed are $....for....sets. 516 N. Charles St. 
mail to: Baltimore 1, Md. 
| Member National Association 
| of Teachers Agencies 
State...... | 


OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS ON 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


Association of American Colleges Bulletin, edited by Guy E. Snavely. Issued 


four times a year. $3.00. 


The Association Looks Ahead—The Proceedings of the Thirty-ninth Annual 
Meeting, 1952. Annual Reports, Minutes, Membership, Constitution. 
(Bulletin, March 1953.) $1.50. 


Teaching with Books—A Study of College Libraries, by Harvie Branscomb. 
Association of American Colleges, Washington, D. C., and American 
Library Association, Chicago. $2.50. 


College Music—An Investigation by Randall Thompson. 
Company, New York. 279 pages. $2.00. 

Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges, by Edward Safford Jones. 
Macmillan Company, New York. 434 pages. $1.00. 


Comprehensive Examinations in the Humanities, by Edward Safford Jones. 
Questions used in senior terminal examinations in the classics, English, 
modern languages, philosophy, art. 112 pages. 50 cents. 


The Macmillan 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
726 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Special Tours for Teachers 
and Students to Europe 


arranged by a New York Travel 
Agency (licensed by New York State) 
and conducted by European College 
(Gymnasium) Teachers 


LONDON © PARIS © SWITZERLAND © 

WESTERN AUSTRIA © FLORENCE 

ROME © NAPLES © POMPEII ¢ 
FRENCH-RIVIERA 


about 55 days from New York back 
te New York $688 


the fee includes — Transatlantic 
Steamer, all transportation in Europe, 
middleclass hotels, 2 or 3 meals 
daily, sightseeing, tips and taxes in 
hotels and restaurants 


L. TEWELE, Travel Agent 


Westropa, 507 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 17 


Telephone MU. 2-0115 


VACATION? 


Are you seeking a quiet, 
restful and inexpensive vaca- 
tion spot, where you may en- 
joy your own company or 
that of congenial neighbors ? 
Come this year to our wooded 
island in beautiful Lake Pal- 
merston, Eastern Ontario 
(85 miles from Ottawa). 
Housekeeping cottages, $25- 
$35 weekly. Electricity. 


For information write to 


D. C. Barnes, Storm King 

School, Cornwall-on-Hud- 

son, N. Y. (after June 1: 
Ompah, Ontario.) 


4 SHORT - CUTS 
FOR EDUCATORS 


Contoura 
PORTABLE 
PHOTO-COPIER 7 - of jong: 
CUTS COSTS whether in color or black, | on-the-spot, no 


checking required. 


% CUTS ERRORS 
% CUTS EFFORT 


An ideal aid for professors gather- 
ing background material for writ- 
ing. Save time, money, energy and 
mistakes with the CONTOURA 
PORTABLE Photo-Copier . . . the 
only one that is portable and copies 
curved text near book binding! 
Two models: Research (for 8 x 10 
image) $39; Legal (for 8% x 14 
image) $59. Write for FREE folder. 


F. G. LUDWIG Associates 


362 High St., Deep River, Conn. 


Replece missing or dam- 
aged pages from dupli- 
cate volumes. Contoure- 
copy passages from rere 
books for student use or 
reserve bookshelf. 


Words can be easily mis- 
spelled and accents for- 
otten when foreign 
languages are copied 
longhand or typewritten. 
Contoure is exact. 
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We Can Publish 
Your Manuscript 


You can achieve wide recogni- 
tion and distinctive publication 
through our outstanding publish- 
ing services—including editorial 
counsel, printing, promotion, and 
distribution—especially designed 
for noteworthy books and 
pamphlets since 1938. Thorough 
consideration is given to every 
manuscript. Public Affairs Press, 
2153 Florida Ave., Washington, 
D.C. 


Subscribe to— 


The Bulletin 
of the 
American Association 
of 
University Professors 


Subscription 
$3.00 a year 


Editorial Office: 
1785 Massachusetts 
Ave., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE JOURNAL 


Because: 


—America today should be well informed about the fastest growing 
phase of education. 


—It is the only national periodical devoted to the junior-college 
movement. 


—It is edited by one of America’s most distinguished educators, 
James W. Reyno ps of the University of Texas. 


—The live, forward-looking program of research and service is pub- 
lished in the Junior Cottecs Journat. 


Subscription price, $3.50 a year 


1785 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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